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EMINENT FRIENDS OF MAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The following pages Oontain short sketches of men who 
distinguished themselves by their efforts to benefit their 
fellow-creatures While seeking, as far as possible, to do 
good to all, they often gave special attention to particular 
classes Some devoted themselves to prison reform; others 
to the cause of the slave ; some tried to abate drunkenness ; 
others sought to improve the dwellings and general condi- 
tion of the poor j some to promote education and the spiritual 
welfare of the people. They include men of different ranks 
of hfe, both the wealthy and the poor , the noble and the 
man of lowly birth j but all animated by the same spirit. 

The selection is limited to Western nations Indians noted 
for their benevolence will, it is hoped, form another senes. 
Eminent female workers are noticed in Picture Stories of 
Noble Women This little volume is intended, with God's 
blessing, to aid in awakening among its readers a desire to 
walk m the footsteps of those described. India presents 
a very wide field for similar efforts in vanous directions; 
Some details under this head, will be given in the con- 
cluding chapter. 


JOHN HOWARD 
The Reibon Refoemee 

At the beginning of last century, the prisons in England 
were a disgrace to the country The cells were often low, 
damp, and dark, with only a little sWaw on the stone floor 
as beds In some cases .prisoners were chained to the floor. 
Jailers were paid by fees from prisoners. One man remained 
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thiee jeais m ]ail for trial, and being acquitted, remained 
there thiee years longer before lie could pay the fees. 
Prisoners were completely at the mercy of tbeir jailers, who 
could rob and torture them as tKey pleased On the other 
hand, if they had plenty of money, they met with every 
mdulgence J_,'/ - ^ 

The filthy dungenns, with the number of wretched 
creatures that were crowded into them, bred that horrible 
disease, called jail fever," of which hundreds died every 
yeai Sometimes it attacked judges and juries when 
prisoners were brought before them for trial In 1730 
it cut off the Lord Chief Baron of England, one of the 
Sheriffs, and many of the attendants The reform which 
has since taken place is largely due to one man, John 
Howard 

Howard was born in London in 1 726 His father made a 
considerable fortune by trade Eetinng from business, he 
purchased an estate in Bedfordshiie about the time his son 
was born John seems to have been a sickly child, and 
after the death of his mother, he was taken to his father’s 
estate where he was brought up. But every one who knew 
him loved him for his affectionate disposition and unsel- 
fishness. 

Young Howard was sent to school at Hertford, but 
did not distinguish himself as a scholar. To the end of 
his life his grammar was defective, and his spelhng in- 
correct , but in those days such faults were much more 
common than at present. 

At the age of sixteen he was bound apprentice to a 
^ocer in London His father dying before the end of his 
apprenticeship, left bis property to Howard and his sister, 
the only other child Young Howard then obtained 
release from his engagement, and lived as a gentleman 
in London £3ven then he showed the kindness of his 
disposition While his house was being repaired, he 
would watch a baker’s cart as it passed, buy a loaf, and 
throw it playfully to the gardener 

When lodging in the honse of a widow in London, 
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called Mrs Loidore, Howaid had a severe illness He 
was nursed by her with great care and recovered To 
show his gratitude, he made her a proposal of marriage, 
although he was about 25 years of age and she 52 His 
offer was accepted. She was a person of amiable dis- 
position, of siuceie piety, of good abilities, and active 
habits They lived happily together till she died in the 
third year of their marriage 

Lonely and sad, Howard determined to go abroad 
Lisbon had suffered terribly from an earthquake in 1755, 
when 60,000 persons lost their lives He therefore went on 
j^^board a ship for that city to try to alleviate the misery of 
the survivors France and England were" then at war The 
ship in winch Howard sailed was captured, and he was taken 
a prisoner to Prance Before landing, he was kept for 
above 40 hours -without a drop of water, and haidly a 
morsel of food At Brest he lay six nights upon stiaw 
After being kept for some time -without food, a leg of mutton 
was flung into the dungeon, which the prisoners tore to 
pieces and ate as dogs might have done Owing to /his 
high character, he was aftei wards allowed by the jailer to 
live in the town He even got leave to visit England on 
condition that he would return to captivity if he did not 
prevail on the British Government to make a suitable ex- 
change foi him. On accomplishing this, he did all he could 
on behalf of the other prisoners 

In 1758, Howard marned his second wife, a beautiful 
and accomplished lady, animated by the same spirit as him- 
self They took up their residence on the estate in Bedford- 
shire, and did all they could to impiove the condition of their 
tenants. Howard pulled down the houses which were bad, 
and built new ones m a neat but simple style. To each 
was allotted a piece of garden ground, sufficient to supply 
the family of its occupier with vegetables It was orna- 
mented in front, -with a fence, enclosing a bed or two of 
simple flowers, and here and there a shrub. Howard 
frequently visited the families He would sit at the 
cottage door, and gently pat the children on the head. 
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as his Wife sought to benefit tbe parents by earnest advice. 
He also established schools^ paying the teachers 

He and his wife had between them a chanty purse. 
On one occasion she lefilled it by the sale of her jewels 
Their wealth they looked upon as a trust committed to them 
by God, for which they were to give an account. Once 
when a surplus was found, Howard proposed to spend it on 
a trip to London Hia wife suggested that the money 
would be just enough to build a nice cottage for a poor 
family This was done, and the trip was given up 

After being happily married seven years, Mrs Howai d 
died suddenly in 1765, soon after giving birth to a son — her 
fiist and only child It was a daik day for Howard when 
she was called away from the home she had always made 
bright with her presence, and he was left alone m the 
world, with the responsible gift for which he had often 
prayed — a little son. Her memory was cherished with 
undying tenderness, and the anniversary of her death was 
obsei-ved by him as a day of fasting and meditation But 
though painful at the time, without it his great life-work 
would not have beeu accomplished 

Howard’s health failed, and he spent some time in tiav- 
elling. At Naples in 1770, he thus poured out his soul . 

“ I once more in the dost before the eternal God. acknow- 
ledge my siiis, heinous and aggravated in His sight I would have 
the deepest sorrow and pontwiinn of beai b, and cast my guilty 
and pollntc d soul on His sovereign mercy in the Bedeeme r 0 
C ompassionate and Divine Redeemer’ Save mofiom tbe dreads 
fnl guilt and power of sin, and accept of my solemn, free, and,*" 
I trust, full and unreserved surrender of my soul — my spirit — 
my dear child — all I own and have mto Thy hands I glory 
in this my choice, acknowledge mjohhgations as a servant of the 
Most High And non , may the Eternal he my refuge, and thou, 
my soul, be faithful to that God that never mil foisake thee ” 

It may be remarked that the best men most feel their 
own sinfulness They compare themselves with what they 
ought to be, and see the difference ; while persons caieless 
of religion do not think of tbis 
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Howard came back to his estate with the feelings ex- 
pressed in the following letter Very desirous am I of 
retaiming with a right spirit, not only wiser but better, with 
a cheerful humility, a more general love and be nevol ence , 
to my fellow-creatures j watchful of my thoughts, my 
words, my actions , resigned to the will of God, that I may 
walk With God, and lead a more useful and honourable life 
in the woild.” 

In 1773 Howard was appointed Sheriff of Bedfordshire, 
and then his great life-work began The sheriff is the 
head of the country or zillah for the time he holds office. 
Usually the chief work is done by subordinates, and the 
office IS largely honoraiy , but Howard himself attended 
to its duties Among them was the inspection of jails, and 
the first he had to visit was that of Bedfoid, in which John 
Buiiyan had been imprisoned 12 years, and where he wrote 
the famous Progress, and supported himself by 

making tags and purses 

What fii st roused Howard to his noble work, was finding 
that persons who were declared " not guilty,” after having 
been confined for months, were dragged back to jail, and 
locked up again until they should pay s undry tees To (■ 
r edres s this grievance, Howaid applied for a salaiy to 
the jailer instead of his fees Before this was sanctioned, 
it was asked whether it was done anywhere else To 
ascertain this, Howard visited the neighbouring counties, 
but be found the same mjnstice was practised in them, 
and the scenes of misery which he saw in the prisons 
made him more and moie desirous of seeking to alleviate 
them 

Howard spent about a year in visiting the prisons of 
England, entering the cells at the risk of his life to see 
their condition Thi ongh his influence a bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, abolishing jailoi s’ fees and substitu- 
ting for them fixed salaries Howai'd was asked to give 
evidence before the House of Commons, at the conclusion 
of which he was publicly thanked for the humanity and 
zeal which led him to visit the several jails of this kingdom 
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and to commameate to the House the interesting observa- 
tions he had made on the subject.” 

Another bill passed in the same year (1774), " authorised 
and required the justices to see that the "walls and ceilings 
of all prisons within their respective jurisdictions be scrap- 
ed and whitewashed at least once a year, that prisoners 
.should be properly clothed , their health attended to in^ 
'proper i nfirmaries , the cells venti lated , and other impor-^ 
tant sanitary measures adopted ” 

‘When these laws weie passed, he sent a copy of them, 
at his own expense, to every piison in the kingdom, and 
then started of£ on a tour of inspection to satisfy himself 
that they were obeyed 



Howard visihng a prison 

Howard mtended to wnte a book on “The State of 
rrisoDs Before doing so, he wished to contrast the con- 

I? continent of 

Europe With this object be went six times through 
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France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia, and other 
countries From the state of travelling in those days, it 
involved both great expense and fatigue 

In France strangers were not allowed to visit tbe prisons 
unless they went to give alms. Howard gladly availe d, 
himself of this rule, although it cost him a good cfeal of 
money. Sometimes he paid the debts of the prisoners and 
set them free His servant writes, I have often seen 
him come to his lodgings in snch spirits and 3oy, when he 
would say to me, ' I have made a poor woman happy I 
have sent her husband home to her and her children.* ” 

The fame of Howard spread through Europe If kings 
and princes could assist him in lus work, he was wilhng to 
meet them , if not, they were nothing to him On his 
ainval at St Peteisburg, the Empress Catherine invited 
him to appear at court Howard respectfully declined, at 
the same time telhng the ambassador “ he had devoted 
himself to the task of visiting the dungeons of the captive 
and the abodes of the wretched, not the courts and palaces 
of kings and empi esses ** 

At Vienna, he was the guest of the English ambassador, 
and sometimes alarmed him by the fieedom of his speech. 
On one occasion a German nobleman boasted that the 
Emperor of Austria, Joseph II , had abolished torture in 
every part of his estates Howard denied this The 
ambassador captioned him, reminding him that his words 
might be repotted to the emperor Howard then cried 
out, " "What • shall my tongue be tied from speaking the 
truth by any king or emperor in the world ? I repeat what 
I have asserted, and will maintain its veracity ” 

The Emperor Joseph was eager to see and converse ivith 
Howard, and as he thought he might do some good, he 
went to the palace. The Emperor received him with every 
mark of respect, and their conversation took place in an 
anteroom , in which there was neither chair nor conch. 
For two hours they stood and talked • this was done that 
Howard might not feel that he was not allowed to sit 
in the Imperial presence, Howard talked to him frankly 
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as a man to a man. The Emperor first asked Ho\rard’s 
opinion of his nexT military hospital. He said ifc was 
crowded with defects the patients were ill-kept, ill-nnrsed, 
ill-fed When the Emperor asked if he had erer seen any 
prisons in a better state than his, he said, " There teas one 
better at Ghent ; hnt not so now.’’ The Emperor was so 
impressed with his honesty that, on parting, he pressed 
his hand warmly, and he told the Biitish ambassador that 
he liked him the better for his want of ceremony * 

Howard was once nsited by the governor of Upper 
Austria, accomp-med by bis conntess — both very vam 
persons The governor asked him what was the state of 
the prisons in the province “ The worst,” was the reply, 
" in all Germany, particularly the condition of the female 
prisoners, and I recommend yonr conntess to visit them 
personally, as the best means of rectifeing the abases in 
their management ” “ I,” said the conntess hanghnly. I 
go to prisons t” and instantly both in hast** descended the 
staircase Howard called out after the retreating lady in 
a loud voice, “ ^ladam, remember that yon are a woman 
yourself j and must soon, like the most miserable female in 
the dungeon, inhabit a small space of the earth from which 
you equally originated.” 

On his way home he was seized with fever as be travelled 
throngh France Referring to his recovery he said : I 
gratefully record and remember the goodness of Gkid. 
For many days I have been in pain and sorrow j the 
sentence of death was, as it were, upon me, but I ened 
unto the Lord and He delivered me, blessed for ever be 
His name. O God, do my sonl good by this affliction, 
make me more sensible of my entire dependence npon 
Thee, more serions, more humble, more watchful, more 
abstracted from the world, better prepared to leave it. 
ilay I live a life of faith in the Great Redeemer, whom 
having not seen, yet I hope I love and desire to serve to 
the end of my days.'’ 

^ In travelling, Howard lived in the plainest maunei 
canying about with him a tea kettle and a supply of tea 
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, At tbe inns, that there might be no complaint as to Ins 
ry stinginess, lie ordered the best victuals, thongli lie seldom 
“ 'tasted them. Biscuits and a little milk formed his ordinary 
dinner He generally declined eveiy invitation to dinnei 
during bis torn s , abstained from visiting every object of 
curiosity, and even from looking into a newspaper, lest his 
attention should be diverted from the giand purpose m 
which he was engaged JDaring his journeys he spent a 
sum equal to about 3 lakhs of rupees, and travelled 42,000 
miles 

After he had published his book on Prisons, he retired 
to his estate in 1784 There he expected to spend the 
remainder of his days j but a new field of enterprise opened 
up to him, more important to the inteiests of the human 
race, though fraught with greater danger to himself than 
any he had yet undertaken 

There is a tenable disease called the Plagtie Under the 
name of Black Death it spiead through Asia and Airica in 
the 14th century In the years 1663-5, it attacked London 
severely and almost all England As the disease is so very 
fatal and contagious, persons ooming from places where it 
existed, were often shut up in buildmgs called lazarettos 
They denved their name from the old leper houses — ^lepers 
being called L<izari, because Lazarus is described in the 
New Testament as full of sores Howard formed the design 
of inspecting the condition of the piincipal lazarettos in 
Europe, and, if possible, of acquiring information which 
might be useful in checking tbe disease In former times 
when travelling he had taken his servant with him, but 
now he went forth alone, unwilling to allow any one else 
to expose himself to the dangers he was about to brave 

Howard travelled through Prance to Italy, from which 
he sailed to Malta Wilting to a friend in England, 
mentioning the severe headaches he felt whilst walking 
about the lazarettos, he added, L persevere through 
good report and evil report , I know I run the greatest 
risk of my life I have no hope in what I have been and 
done On Him, the Lord Jesus Christ, I trust” The 
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vessel in which he sailed rathe Mediteiianean was attacked 
,l 3 y a pirate ship from Tunis In the engagement Howard 
loaded the only large cannon on board, and fired it with 
such effect that the pirate went away He learned after- 
wards that the captain, expecting immediate death or per- 
petual slavery at Tunis would be the consequence of the 
ship were taken, had determined to blow it up rathei than 
surrender 

Howard went on board the ship because on its arrival at 
Venice he would require to go to a lazaretto He wished 
to know by personal expenence the privations endured by 
those supposed to be in danger from the plague He was 
shut up in a filthy unfurnished room , but he got a supply 
of fresh lime, and whitewashed the walls, which made it 
much healthier Theie he was detained forty days. To 
add to his distiess he heard theie that his only son, to 
whom he was much attached, had become dissipated and 
then mad On his return home, Howard placed him 
under the tieatment that seemed most likely to be bene- 
ficial, but he never recovered hie reason 

Howard afterwards went to Smyrna, Constantinople and 
other plagne-infected cities, visiting prisons and hospitals 
where physicians and guides lefused to go with bun, 
studying the disease, and seeking to relieve the sufferers 
At Constantinople the favomite daughter of a Mussulman 
high in office had a sevei e illness wluch had baffled the skill 
of all the medical men in the city The fame of Howard 
had leached the fathei^s eais, and he begged him to visit 
the sufferer He went, undertook to prescribe foi her, and 
, was successful The grateful father piessed upon the 
saviour of his child a purse containing 2000 pieces of gold 
This Howard refused, stating that he never received money 
for his services , but seeing some fine grapes growing in 
his garden, he asked a handfnl of them as liis reward The 
Turk was astonished, hnt ordered his seiwants to furnish 
tho sti<iDge physician with a supply of the choicest fruits 
so long as he should remain in the countiy 
Howard returned to Xiondon in 1787, having been abroad 
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more than a year. He then published a full account of the 
“ Lazarettos of JEurope ” While it was in the press, during 
a severe winter he rose at three or four in the morning to 
carry on his work He dressed at seven, at eight finished 
breakfast, then walked to the printing-oflSce, continued 
theie some hours, and afterwaids took a strolL with dried 
fruit and bread m his pocket. The evening he spent with 
his friends, and on letmng to his lodgings, had family 
prayer with his man-servant. 

Howard continued the prison visitations in London which 
he had carried on theie for a long time. He was a man of 
great courage When he had an object in view, dangei, 
death itself, could not deter him from seeking its accom- 
plishment Once while he was in London a not took place 
in the Savoy, then used as a military piisou. The 
piisoneis, SOO in numbei, broke loose, killed two of the 
keepers, and got complete possession of the building 
When Howard heard that nobody dared appioach the spot, 
he staited off immediately to thepiison, unarmed and alone 
Friends sought most earnestly to dissuade him from enter- 
ing , the jailers warned him of the pei il and told him of their 
muidered comiades, but Howard was not to be moved 
He stood face to face with the mutineers, and such was the 
effect of his appearance and expostulations , that the lions 
became lambs He listened to then complaint?, whilst 
lehuking then conduct, and having promised that their 
gvievances should be inquired into, they were quietly led 
back to their cells 

Tn 1789, when 63 years of age, Howard set out on his 
" last journey He announced his determination in the 
preface to his work on the Lazarettos, adding Should it 
please Hod to cut off my life in the prosecution of this 
design, let not my conduct be uucandidly attributed to 
rashness or enthusiasm, but to a serious, delibeiate con- 
, victiou that I am pursuing the path of duty , and to a 
sincere desire of being made an instrument of more 
extensive usefulness to my fellow-creatures than could be 
expected in the narrow circle of a more retired life ” 
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When Howard left England, he felt that he would never 
return In parting with a friend he said, “Ton will pi o- 
bably never see me again , bnt, be that as it may, it is not 
mattei of seuous business to me whether I lay down my 
life in Turkey, m Egypt, in Asia Minoi, or elsewhere The 
way to heaven from Giand Cairo is as near as from London ” 

Tiavelhng thiongb Germany, he visited St Petersburg 
and Moscow, and then went to Cherson in the south of 
) Russia A viinlent fever broke out in the city, and he was 
entreated to prescnbe for a yonng lady about 24 miles off 
who had contracted the disease while visitmg Cherson 
Aftei seeing her he left full directions foi her treatment, 
and said that if she got worse there was nothing more he 
could do, bnt if she showed signs of improvement he was to 
be sent for again She did improve and an urgent request' 
was sent to Howaid to see her once moie The letter was 
delayed in delivery, and when he looked at the date he was 
distressed to find that eight days had passed since it was 
wntten Withont a moment’^ delay he went out into the 
cold — ^no post hotses were to be obtained, nothing but an 
old cart horse, on which he mounted, and travelled through 
the cold wet night His patient lecovered, but he caught 
the fatal disease 

Eveiy attention was paid to Howard during his last 
illness His friend Admiral Pnestinan tried to cheer him, 
but he said, “ Death has no terrois to me, it is an event 
I always look forward to with cheerfulness, if not with 
pleasure Let me beg of you, as you value your old friend, 
not to suffer any pomp to be used at my funeral , noi let 
any monument or monumental inscription whatsoever be 
made to mark where I am laid , bnt lay me quietly in the 
earth , place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be 
forgotten ” Next morning be ceased to breathe He died 
in January 17*10, aged 64 

In defiance of his wishei, he received a public fnneial 
The Pi nice of Moldavia, generals and admirals, the whole 
body of the magistrates, a large party of cavalry, and 
thousands of private persons, soldiers, sailors, peasants 
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aud prisoners formed the fnneral procession. Throughout 
the length and breadth of EnropCj the news of his death 
created a profound sensation. 

Howard was of middle height, he had a dark complexion 
and bright eyes He was brisk in his movements, and 
very fond of children He had a great dislike to having 
his portrait taken One day looking into a shop window he 
caught a person near him trying to copy his face Howard 
then twisted his features in a way that he said, "The 
resemblance between my actual self and the copy would 
have been ]ust as striking as I could wish it to be ” 

His escape from i nfections disease he attributes as fol- 
lows . " Next to the free goodness and mercy of the 

Author of my being, temperance and cleanliness are my 
preservatives Trasting m Divine Pi evidence and believ- 
ing myself in the way of my doty, I visit the most noxious 
cells , and while thus employed, ‘ I fear no evil.^ 

The value he set upon his hme was most remarkable. 
Punctual to a minute in every engagement he made, he 
usually sat, when in conversation, with his watch m his 
hand, which he rested on his knee , and though m the 
midst of an interesting anecdote, as soon as the moment 
he had fixed for his departure arrived, he rose, took up his 
hat, and left the house 

Decision of Character was a great characteristic. Foster, 
in his celebrated essay on that quality, mentions him as 
one of its most distinguished examples ‘'The moment of 
finishing his plans in deliberation, and commencing them 
in action was the same. ... It implied an inconceivable 
seventy of conviction that he had one thing to do, and that 
he who would do some gp'eat thing in this short life, must 
apply himself to the work with such a concentration of his 
forces, as, to idle spectators who live only to amuse them- 
selves, looks like insanity ” 

The humility of Howard was not less staking. Praise 
was hateful It was a cause of deep distress to him that 
some of his admirers proposed to erect a monument to his 
honour while he was still living. He wrote, " 0 * why 
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^ could uot my friends vrho know how mucli I detest such 
parade, have stopped so kasty a measure > I cannot beai 
the thonght of being thus dragged out something musi 
be done to stop it ” The proposal was diopped during his 
lifetime, but after his death a noble statue of him in marble 
was erected in St Paul’s Cathedral, the first that was 
admitted 

Howard left the following directions about his tomb 
“ My tomb, to be a plain slip of marble, placed under that 
of my deal Henrietta’s (hia wife) in Oardington Church 
with this inscription 

•John Howard, died, aged 
My Hope is in Christ 

Love to (Sod and Man was the chief feature in Howard’s 
charactei. He was a true Christian His delight was to 
study the Bible Sunday was strictly observed If unable 
to attend public worship, the day was spent in religious 
exercises in private Pew men had more of the spirit of 
prayer His sei vant was required to enter his room in the 
evening m all places at a certain hour When the dooi 
was shut Howard would acknowledge with gpatitude G-od’s 
preserving care, and earnestly implore a continuance of 
His merciful interposition No one was admitted till 
prayer was over 

Although his charity was so liberal, his sacrifices in the 
cause of humanity so great, and his religious duties so 
carefully observed, he did not trust in these for acceptance 
with God As a guilty sinner, he pleaded only the meriijs 
of the Lord Jesus Christ "My hope is in Christ,” ex- 
pressed his feeling The example of Christ was his guide 

The following sentences were written by Howard in a 
memorandum book three are four days befoie his death ; 

‘‘ May I not look on present difficulties, or think of future ones, 
in this world, as I am but a pilgrim or wayfaring man, that 
tarries but a night * This is not my home , but may I think 
what God has done for mo, and rely on His power and His 
grace, for His promise, His mercy endureth for ever 
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" Lord leave me not to my own wisdom, which is folly , nor 
to my own strengtli which is weakness ! Help me to glonfy Thee 
on earth, and to finish the work Thou givest me to do • And 
to Thy name alone be all the praise 

“ Oh. that the Son of God may not have died for mo in 
vain • I tbiuk T never look mto myself bnt I find some corrup- 
tion and sin in my heart O God, do Thou sanctify me and 
cleanse the thonghts of my depraved heart 

Oowper thus refers to Howard 

“ Blest with all wealth can give thee, to resign 
Joys doubly sweet to feelings quick ns thine — 

To quit the bliss tby i ural scenes bestow— 

To seek a nobler amidst scones of w oo — 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home. 

Not the pi Olid monuments of Greece or Borne, 

But knowledge such ns only dungeons teach. 

And only sympathy, like t&ne could i each. 

That grief sequestered from the public stage. 

Might smooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage. 

Speaks a Divine ambition and a zeal 
The boldest patriot might bo proud to feel ” 

Edmund Burke thus estimated Howard — 

“ This man visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness 
of palaces, oi the stateliness of temples , uot to make accurate 
measurement of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosities of modern art ; not to collect medals, or 
to collate manuscripts , but to dive into the depths of dungeons , 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and of pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten ; to 
attend to the neglected , to visit the forsaken , and to confer 
and collate the distresses of all men in all countries His plan 
was original and it was as full of genius as it was of humanity 
It was a voyage of discovery — a circumnavigation of charity, 
and already the benefit of his labour is felt more or less, in every 
country ” 

Bentham said of him, Bfe died a Martyr after living 
AN 

Howard" did far more good after his death than he did 
in his lifetime by the influence exerted by his example 
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Men were stimnlated to walk in his footsteps May many 
such he raised up in India ! 



JEAIif FREDERIC OBERLIN 

Fastob op the Ban de la Roche. 

Jean Pkedeeic Oeerun was horn at Strashoni^y in 
Prance, in 1740 His father, a teachei, had nine children 
His income was small, andhis life was a constant bnfccheei- 
fnl struggle against poverty Nevei'theless be kept np the 
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custom of presenting all his children with a small gift at 
the end of each week, which enabled them to buy sometimes 
a bttle white bread instead of the usual black bread or some 
fruit, and at the same time to have a small fund in reserve 
Sometimes when the clnldren saw their father in difficulties 
about money, they would run for then little treasure, and 
ponr it into his hands The father seldom accepted it, but 
when he did, it was with gentle words of gratitude to his 
little helpers He loved his children, and was never so 
.happy as when among them 

Some anecdotes are told which illustrate the character 
of Obeilin when a boy 

One day when crossing the market place he saw some rude 
boys rejoicing because they had upset a basket of eggs 
which a poor woman had brought for sale, while she was 
weeping over the loss of her pioperty Obeilin, not at all 
frightened by the number of these youths, reproved them 
severely for then conduct Begging the woman to wait, 
he ran home and quickly returning, poured luto her hands 
the savings of many weeks, which repaid her tor her loss 

He saw one day a police-officer ill-treating a poor ciip- 
pled beggar He pushed himself between the two, express- 
ing loudly his in dignation against such cruelty. The officer 
was about to lay hold of his childish accuser, when the 
’bystanders threatened to complain against him, and he was 
obliged to release both the cripple and his young defender 
Some days later Oberlin, on entering a nairow street, saw 
this police-officer approaching. Shall I run away he 
said to himself. “ No, I tried to help a poor cripple, God 
w'lU help me,^’ and he walked boldly past the police 

As a boy Obeilin showed a Chiistian spirit as well as 
courage A young bully passing him in the street, knock- 
ed his hat from his head, at the same time calling him 
vile names Some neighbours offered to punish the offen- 
der , but Oberlin quietly replaced his hat, and walked on 
without saying a word. This rude youth, happening to 
meet him again soon after, gieeted him in a friendly 
manner, not unmixed with self-reproach. 
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Oberlin attended his father’s High School foi some 
years He Tvas mdustrions, but his memory nras defective 
He was obliged to devote twice the time to the masteiy of 
some snbjects which most of his fellow-students required. 
But he wrote and re-wrote what he found it difficult to* 
retain until he had impressed it on his memory. Being 
convinced that the morning is the best time for study, he 
rose very early 

In 1755, when 15 years of age, he left the High School 
for the University In 1758 he took the B A degi ee , in 
1763 he was created a Doctor of Philosophy On this 
occasion he prepared an essay and snstamed it in debate 
in Latin 

During the whole of his student life, Oherhn was very 
poor, and obliged to economise to the utmost Still, he 
wat> generous and ready to help those in need He taught 
while he studied, in order that by his earnmgs he might 
not be a harden on his poor parents At first he gave 
lessons to young children, for which he received very little 
His dihgence in teaching and his kindly manner with, 
his yonng pupils, led the principal surgeon in Strasbouig 
to employ him as a tutor in his family While with him, 
Oberlin learned to dress wounds and to apply medical 
remedies which were of great use to him afterwards. 

In 1760, Oberlin became a candidate for the theologi- ' 
cal degree at his University , and from, that time a still 
greater earnestness marked his character and pursuits 
At the age of 20, he solemnly dedicated himself to God. 
The following is an extract — 

“1 place myself, and all that belongs to me, under Thy 
guidance. Order everything as Thy infinite wisdom seems 
best. Employ me, 0 Lord, as Thy instrument, set aparc for 
Thy service ’ Look upon me as forming part of Thy people 
Wash me in the blood of Thy beloved Son (=pardon tny sins 
for the sake of Jc-sns Christ) , array me in His nghteonsness ? 
sanctify me hy His spirit , conform me more and more to Hia 
image ; purify and fortify my heart, grant me the consolation 
of spending all my life m the continual sense of Thy presence 
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O my Fattiev and God • And after having endeavonred to obey 
Thee on earth in eubmission to Thy will, take me hence at 
•wbat time and in what manner Thon seesb good ” 

This act of oonseoration was renewed 10 -years latei, 
and again in 1822 when Oberlin was 72 years of age 
Upon the margin of this last renewal are written the words, 
•^^Lord have mercy on me’^ The best men aie the 
humblest 

In 1765 Oberlin left the family of the surgeon and hired 
a little room While there he received a visit from Pastor 
Stuber of Waldbach, a village in a mountainous distnct, 
called the Ban de la Roche (rock ) He had been invited 
to become a minister in Strasbouig, and he was anxiously 
looking round for a fit man to be his successor at Waldbach. 
■Stuber had heard of Oberlin and came to judge for himself. 
After climbing a long narrow staiicase, he entered a loom 
at the top of the house 

On opening the dooi, Stuber’s eyes fell first on a small 
bed at the end of the room, hung with curtains made of 
pieces of brown papei After joking with Oberlin about 
the elegance of liis cui tains, he asked, “ What is this non 
pan hung over your lamp on the table ?” That is my 
kitchen,” said Obei lin “ E dine with my parents, who allow 
me to bring away with me each time a lump of bread. At 
8 o'clock in the evening I pub the biead in this pan with a 
little salt, I pour some water on it, then I put my lamp 
under it, and continue my studies’ If, towards ten or 
eleven o'clock I feel hungry, I then eat the soup which I 
have made in this way, and I can tell you I find it very 
delicious food ” You are the man I am seeking,” 
said Stuber laughing He then sat dow’n an’d' explained 
to Oberlin the motive of his visit Oberlin afterwards 
went’ with Stuber to see Waldbach He was touched and 
attrUoted by the primitive look of the inhabitants, by the 
evidence of the good already done by Stuber, and still 
itioro by the mfmense amount Which* remained to be done’ 
In Aprils 1767, Oberlin was appointed pastor of Waldbach' 
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Waldbach was a village, with about a hundred families^ 
in a wild mountainous district Rocks bung on the steep 
sides of a mountain chain, where water rushed down in 
destructive torrents Snow and ice now hardened and now 
broke up the* soil , landslips were frequent. There were 
few loads, and what few existed were in miseiable repair, 
and during the winter quite impassable To get to Stias- 
bouig was no small achievement, although the distance 
was only 26 miles The people were poor and idle 

Stuber was appointed Pastoi of Waldbach in 17^0 He 
first inquired about the school He found a number of 
noisy dirty childien in a miserable cottage doing nothing. 
When he asked foi the mastei, he was pointed to a 
poor old man who was lying in the corner “ Are yon the- 
schoolmaster? asked Stuber “Yes, Sir,” “What do 
you teach the children “ Nothing, sir ” " Nothing > how 
16 that?” “ Because I know nothing myself, sii ” “Hon then 
did yon come to be appointed schoolmaster “ I was for a 
long time in charge ot the Waldbach pigs, and when I got 
too old and weak for that employment, 1 was sent to take 
care of the children ” 

Oberlin’s house at Waldbach was a poor broken-down 
cottage, with three or four rooms, and a plot of garden in 
front, a few feet square He lost no time in making the 
acquaintance of his people He was dismayed at their 
extreme poverty One of the more resectable, who had 
ten children, was too poor to purchase more than half that 
number of pairs of wooden shoes, and the children were 
obliged to wear them in tuins, the others meanwhile going 
bai efooted. Some of the poorest people had to boil srrass 
and loots for food ® 

The potato, which had been introduced by a former 
pastor, had become so bad as to be scarcely eatable, and the 
produce was small. Oherlin sentfor new kinds, and taught 
the people how to keep up the quality and quantity of the 
crop. The sandy soil suited well this plant, and it soon 
became so productive that Oberlin^s next thought was to 
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open up communication with Straobouig, where the people 
might sell their surplus vegetables. 

During the winter months the people were often unable 
to pass even from one of their villages to another. The 
melting snows produced serious landslips which blocked up 
the roads Oberlm's first work was to make embankments 
of stone to strengthen the roads He spoke to the people 
about the great advantage of having a road to Stiasbourg , 
" The produce of your fields will then meet with a ready 
market abroad, for instead of being imprisoned in your 
villages nine months out of the twelve, yon will be enabled 
to keep up an intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring districts. You will have the opportunity of 
procuring a number of things of which you have long 
stood m need, without the possibility of obtaining them, 
and your happiness will be increased by the additional 
means thns afforded of providing comforts for yourselves 
and your children ” 

At first suspicion, dislike of new ways, aud laziness held 
back his ignorant people. But even the most stupid came 
in time to understand that to have a road for themselves 
and their cattle all the jear would be an advantage. 
Examnle did more than precept. Shouldering his pickaxe, 
Oberlm went to work himself, always choosing the most 
difficult or dangerous part of the ground. Often he return- 
ed home with his hands cat and his clothes torn by the 
* sharp rocks and thof ns For very shame, the people could 
not hut imitate their pastor At first they were awkward 
in the use of the tools, and there was a good deal of 
laughter at each other. In time so many took part that 
it was necessary to send to Strasbourg for more tools, 
Oberlm meeting the expense by money obtained from his 
friends 

In certain places rocks had to he bjaated. Oberlin 
applied for help to a nobleman, the proprietor of part of 
the district, and obtained gunpowder 'The awe of the 
people was great on seeing large pieces of rock leap 
into the air with a report like thunder Covered ways 
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were made wihere necessary, to protect the people from 
landslips. 

Oberlm^s greatest nadei taking was the building of a 
bridge over a stream Hitheito the people had crossed on 
the tiunk of a tiee, laid from bank to bank. The bridge 
was generally moist and slippery from the spray of the 
nvei. Frequent accidents occnried. In the darkness of 
the night pa«!seiiger8 slipped and were drowned oj beaten 
to death against the rocks A day or two of wailing would 
follow each such sad event, but nothing was done to provide 
a better path Oberliu detei mined to have a good stone 
bridge, fitted alike for waggons and foot-passengers. 
He collected money, and built a stone budge, which 
remains to this day, a memorial of his benevolence and 
engineering skill 

Agncultural improvement was another object Thfe ua- 
plenients the people had were few and inferior in quality, 
which were lent from hand to hand as necessity reqpued. 
Obeilin got a smallstock of a better kind from Strasbourg, 
which the people bonght as they needed them at a veiy low 
price The payments weie made giadnally as the buyers 
sold their little crops or then cattle 

A small Agncultural Society was formed, and Obeilin 
got some of the landowners to snbscribe for giving pi izes 
foi the best cattle, frnitss, vegetables, &c He enconiaged 
the making of butter, which found a profitable sale in Stras- 
bourg.’ He introduced a better kind Of giass, and obtained 
fiax seed from Russia of the best quality 
j Oberlin gave much attention to the planting and i earing 
of fruit trees On this subject tbe preindices and indolenc er^ 
of the people were hard to overcome They did not tike the 
idea of waiting for some years before they could reap tbe 
benefit Oberlin adopted the following plan to persuade 
planted apple, pear, cherry, and plum trees in 
hi'« fields where many people passed daily In course of 
time, the ripening fruits were, seen, and the people desired 
to have such trees of their own An enthusiasm for frnit- 
heo planting, pruning and grafting , became general, andy 
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great profit Tiras derived from tlie sale of parttof tbe fruit 
in Strnsboarg and other places 

Agriculture was taught in school, and Oberlm required 
each child before confirmation to bring a certificate from 
his parents that he had carefully and successfully planted 
two fruit trees. It was a grand day for the children when 
they could bring to their pastor the first apple or plum 
which the planted tree had yielded ' 

Oberlm devoted much of his time to the education of his 
people. The state of the school at Waldbach when Stuber 
came has already been mentioned The slight schoolhouse 
erected by Stuber was in danger of falling to pieces. Oberlm 
set Imnselt with all his might to the task of oiganising 
schools all through the district, begging necessary funds, 
and sometimes aided by voluntary gifts from neighbouring 
nobles who had marked Ins diligence and success Very 
soon a fine schoolhouse was built at Waldbach Until 
this was accomplished, Oberlin continued himself to inhabit 
his wretched house, tormented by rats, and with the rain 
sometimes dropping even upon his bed He made with his 
own hands the first benches and tables which were used in 
the school Two years later he succeeded in securing the 
-erection of a second school at Bellefosse, another village. 
This was a work of difficulty, the stones for the building 
having to be conveyed by the peasants from another dis- 
trict over the most ragged mountain paths The people of 
Ban de la Roche had not yet conceived the possibili^ of con- 
tributing a little out ot their small means, and Oberlm 
was careful not to appear to espect it His ]oy wks great 
when one day a widow of Bellefosse gave him as her con- 
tribution towards the work a sum equal to about 8 anuas. 
A third schoolhouse was built 5 years later A friend of 
Oberlin took upon himself the cost of erecting a fourth 
schoolhouse, while a fifth was built by the mayor of the 
place. 

Oberlin was in danger of pu‘5hing> forward too many 
reforms at once, and of neglecting his own spiritual welfare 
while labouiing for others Stuber sent him a letter of 
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seodfnl csmtion from whioli ono or two extracts will bt 
given. After acknowledging tbat he bimself had made 
many mistakes he adds : 

“ If it was God’s will that any scheme of mine should succeed 
ffe caused the heads of the parish to listen to me when I leasi 
ispected it , and, on the other hand, He sometimes permittei 
bhe plans npon which I had most of all set my hopes of success 
and taken the most pains to carry out, to become of no avail ’ . 

“Only tinst everything to God, and pray for the blessin] 
which He alone bestows Ton have far more influence over mei 
than T ever had , and this, provided you fear no one but God, am 
gmrd against forming too many schemes, will render you far mor 
useful than I have been But suffer me to remind you that i 
is possible, even when earnestly labouring m good works to depai 
from spiiitual Glmstianity : and I would, in this matter, nrg. 
you to maintain a constant guard over yourself Even though 
busily employed in piomoling the well being of your fellow* 
creatures, you may become cold and formal in youi religions 
exercises, and less devoted to the service of God From my 
inmost heart, therefore, I exhort you, my dear friend, to be 
alwais fervent in spint, serving the Lord, living only to and 
for Him Thus alone you will be able to overcome all difficul* 
ties , thus alone will yon find comfortand peace He will protect, 
guide, and bless you, and your work will prosper, not perhaps 
in the exact manner which you design, but .in the way which 
He has purposed ” 

“ There are two things to which I would particularly entreat 
your attention — namely, prayer and the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. I find it necessary to have constant recourse to these, in 
order to keep up habitual communion with God, and to fan 
the fire of tho Christian faith in my own heart ” 

These wise and needful counsels should be deeply im- 
prised upon all engaged in benevolent work of any kind. 

During the first year’s of Oberlin’s ministry a great strug- 
gle arose between the powers of good and evil.< There 
were among the valleys a certain number of men »iveo 
up to a life of idleness, violence, and vice These persons 
banded thmselves together against the new paster and his 
reforms His strict morality was distasteful to them j they 
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preferred to remain as tbeir fathers had been. It "was the 
custom of these disorderly persons to wander over the coun- 
try from Saturday night till Monday, from one hill top to 
another, howling and yelling like a head of wild beasts Once 
hoping to qniet them, Oberlm rode in amongst them, and 
spoke to them kindly, only saying, “’My friends, it is late ; 
it IS time to go to bed ” On this they went away. On 
another occasion Oberlm heard that they had said to eaoh^ 
other, Oiir minister has too much fire , the' next time he 
comes near us, we will drag him through the nearest tank, 
to cool Ills zeal 

Some of them having entered the church from curiosity 
the following Sunda}’, Oberlm said to them fiom the 
pulpit, “ My friends, I understand you have a desire 
to throw me into a tank . now I peiceive that you do not 
know my horse, if you imagine that it would be possible 
' for yon to overtake him But I wish to tell you that, m 
order to make it easier for you, I shall leave my hoise at 
home In this way you are sure to succeed, foi you know 
that I am not so swift of foot as you ” He accordingly, 
left his horse at home the next time he travel sed the val- 
leys, and uent on foot. He was quite unmolested, and 
reached home safely. 

Oberlm continued to warn and persuade, dwelling mainly 
on the love of Chnst and the misery of all human beings 
separated from God Many of the drunken and disorderly 
persons above desci ibed changed their habits, and some of 
thein were numbered among bis tine converts. 

At the age of 28, Obeihn was happily married to Made- 
lame de Witter When he first met his future wife, he 
rather disliked her He thought her expensive m her 
habits and fashionable m dress His motlier, who wished 
the marriage to take place, said to herself, “ How fastid- 
ions is our Fritz ! how .self-willed are the young When 
Obeilm knew her better, Ins opinion changed He said 
to her, “ Will you be my helper and companion in the culti- 
vation of the Ban de la Roche, this still tangled garden of 
the Loid ? But will yon never try to persuade me to accept 
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a more lucrative position than tins poor parish. ^ "W ill you, 
in fact, consent to be the wife of the poor pastor of the 
Ban de la Roche ? If you will, then say. Yes Madqlaine 
rose, folded one of her hands over her eyes, as if to hide a 
blush, and placed the othei in the hand of Oberlin, with 
the one word “ Yes ” 

Madame Oberlin soon became the beloved friend and 
coun'sellor ot the people of the Ban de la Roche Her 
intelligence and sound judgment made her a powerful 
help to her husband in cmlising and erangehsing the 
population of the valleys Although weak in body, she 
shared his arduous labours, and would even face with him 
the storms and deep snow when duty called them to visit the 
sick. 

Several times Oberlm’s life was endangered in the service 
of his people Once he almost perished m the snow, with 
two of Ins scholars At anothei time, a piece of i ook fell 
from a gieat height, passing between turn and his children, 
without doing harm to any of them 

Before his maiiiage Oberlin began erecting schools and 
providing schoolmastei s and mistresses in every village 
in Ins distiiot In this woik Madame Oberlin became a 
valuable helper Infant schools, adult schools, sewing 
schools for women, and classes for special instruction, soon 
followed the establishment of the regular schools Salaried 
schoolimstresses weie established in good rooms in every 
pait of the valleys Boys and girls were taught and 
trained togetliei 

Louise Scheppler was at first the I'eatliug schoolmistress. 
She sought to make the children in her school feel the 
presence of God at all seasons and in all places She 
inculcated in them a horror of deceit and falsehood, of 
disobedience, and of a want of respect for the poor She 
taught them what is meant by the prayer of the heart, by 
kneeling with them, and praying with them m a simple 
way which they could uuderstand 

So^nday was a cheerful day iu the Ban de la Roche. At 
the first tones of the far-sounding bell, tioops of villagers. 
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ineu_, women and children, began to descend the hiil sides 
Strangers and vi'^itors often came also The chnich was 
soon ciowded in every part 

Obcrlin icserved stated hours foi private piayei during 
the day, at which times none, as a rule, were allowed to 
interrupt him Those hours came to be known, and it was 
usoal for people retui mng from the fields with talk and 
laughter, CO itucovei their heads ns they passed beueath the 
•walls of his house If the childtcn rau too noisily, these 
working people would check them with the uplifted finger, 
and say, Hwh > lie is pt ayhig foi us " He would spend 
hours on his knees, pouring ont his soul m prayer for 
his people, with “strong crying and tears” He felt the 
awful res.ponsibility of one who is called to be an overseer 
of the flock of God. and who must give an account of the 
souls committed to him. 

As seveial Bengal Zeraiudars live in Calcutta, "O the 
landed propiietois of the Ban de la Roche lesided almost 
constantly in Pans, leaving then estates to be managed 
by agents, who often provoked the ill-will of the people. 
'I'hey w'ere also Roman Catholics, while the inhabitants were 
Protestniits Tliere was great joy throoghout the district, 
wlien it was known that it was purchased by Baron de 
Dietrich, a Pi otestant gentleman, who intended to lesvde in 
the Ban de la Roche The Baion became the firm friend of 
Oberlin, and aided him in all his plans He it was who 
built for him the good house represented in the picture 
near the chuicli. He also laised considerably the small 
salaries of the pastoi, his teachers, and other helpers 

Oberhn’s pupils haviug attained a high reputation as 
teachers, he was piessed to establish a Normal school for 
the training of others, nob natives of the valleys This 
b< came a training school for many stiong Christian woi kers. 
The pupils formed, as they left it, a sort of brotheihood, 
and continued to correspond with each othei, and with 
their chief, the memory of whom stimulated them to every 
kind of nsefnl activity in then scattered fields of labour in 
Germany, Prance, England, and Russia. 
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D Oberlm’e House and Ohnrch. 

Oberhn’s wife sold her jewels to be devoted to the good 
cause Half a dosseu silver spoons, which Oberlin had in- - 
hented, went the same way, and were i eplaced by horn 
spoons The food of the family was as follows Potatoes 
and milk Brown bread and milk Rice boiled in milk, 
eaten with oat-cake Fruit with bread ” The potatoes were 
always of the best quality, well cooked, and meals weie 
served with neatness and order Oberlm was very hospit- 
able Occasionally a delicate student from one of the German 
universities successfully recruited his health under his 
generous care ~ 

When Obeilin first came to the Ban de la Roche, there 
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was nofc jR single meclianic in the district. When the poor 
inhabitants required their ploughs, carts, &c. to be repair- 
ed, they had to travel many miles, which cost them both 
time and money Oberlin selected some promising young 
men, gave them decent dress,, and sent them to a neigh- 
bouring town to learn tiades Thus in a few years the 
district bad its own caipenters, blacksmiths, masons, 
tailors, etc A number of people thereby obtained a good 
living, and money which had formerly gone out the valleys, 

, circulated within 

Obeilin himself was skilful, and knew in general the 
use of every instrument which was handled by his people 
He established neai his own house a complete workshop, to 
which he frequently resoi ted wheu requiring a change fiom ,, 
his studies and meditations Giadually he attracted to 
the district several humble branches of industry The 
first was the spinning of wool and cotton by the spinning 
wheel Old men, little children and women who had for- 
merly beSn reduced to misery and idleness during winter, 
found in this work an interest as well as the means of 
living Within a single year they earned a sum equal to 
about 12,000 Rupees — a gieat deal in those days in the 
eyes of the poor inhabitants of the Ban de la Roche 

At first the people of the valleys regarded with great 
dislike the introduction of trades and manufactures 
Agriculture and the keeping of cattle seemed to them the 
only honourable means of living They despised city life. 
When it was proposed that their daughters should learn to 
spin, they replied contemptuously, '‘Are you going to 
make town gills of them They were won over by the 
example of Oberlin and his wife When they saw them 
spin with such diligence, skill, and pleasure, they began 
to wondei, admire, and imitate 

Oberlin had himself acquired some medical knowledge in 
his youth. He kept a small dispensary in his house, which 
was coutmually visited by people suffering from any illness. 
He himself made up and distiibuted gratis the medicines, 
he dressed wounds and ulceis. Afterwards he sent one of 
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Ills teachers to Strasbourg to study medicine and surgery at 
the house of his foimer master Women were also sent to 
learn midwifery , others were trained as sick nurses He 
printed little books about the remedies to be employed for 
persons apparently drowned, frozen, or suffocated. He 
himfelf hiid the happiness of restoring three little girls in 
whom life appeared to be extinct. 

A printmg press was next intiodnced Oberbn worked 
it himself, and instructed some of his pupils in the art 
Nofaces weie printed here and distributed by boy-messen- 
gers in the different villages Texts of Scripture, lu a large 
clear type, were also printed for use in the cottages and 
schools , and m several other ways the printing press was 
made of use 

The walls of his house were covered with pictures, in- 
scriptions, verses from the Bible, missionary directions and 
prayers , while over all the actions of himself and house- 
hold presided a spirit of love e 

Oberlin held a service in the church every Friday, on 
which occasion he gave a simple lecture on some portion of 
Scnpture He would sometimes stop, and ask bis congre- 
gation, " Have I spoken long enough, my friends t*” The 
people would answei, "Go on, go on, if yon please 
Father or occasionally, “ Yes, we think we have had 
enough for the present ” 

Oberlm^s wife died suddenly in January 1783. The 
evemng before her death she went round among her 
children, and placing her hand on the head of each in turn, 
as if for benediction, remained silent a moment with each 
She had never before acted precisely in this way 

Louise Scheppler, many years later, said . “ My mastei 
always feared to lose his cherished wife God, in order to 
prove him, took her suddenly 40 years ago, and after only 
16 years of marriage The good minister was struck down 
as by a thunderbolt, I trembled for his reason and for his 
life But what was my astonishment to see him, after a 
period of t-emblo silence, fall on his knees and give thanks 
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to God. From Mint lime till now, no coraplamt, no murmur, 
has e\ cr e^tcnpod hia hps ” 

IJo was nojc^jnoro calm, comprehend ing more than evei 
the orn^tJngs'^’oE this world, and despising all hardship and 
pain. iiis i^trength was m God , he fought, the good fight , 
he was fiiitbfol unto death. 

From tins pet tod Louise Schcpplor took charge of the 
house and care of the children, of vrliom there were seven, — 
tliree 'sons and four daughters. Some yeais afterwards 
she a<kcd Oberlin, not to gne her any moie wages, but 
to treat hei ns an adopted dimghter When she wanted 
clothes, she would ask foi them as a child asks its fnfchei 
Her lequest was granted. Oherhn thus mentioned her lu 
his w ill , 

“ 3fj/ Dtttr Cliildrrn,-^! bequeath to }on my faithful attendant, 
who brought jou all up — om good Loin's Your dear mothci 
took her into her somco ivhon she was 15 3 ears of ago , after 
the deidhof that beloved mother, Louise became to 30U a oarofnl 
nurse and a faithful instructor But sho was moio than tins 
A true Apristlc of .Tcsn*t Christ, sho fulfilled a mission in all 
the 'iiUngosof the Ban do la Roche, assembling the children to- 
gether, and teaching (hero, and superintending then liaming 
This was not the uork of a few dn 3 -s Sho liad innumerable 
difficulties to overcome — the wild charactui of our mountain chil- 
dren, their rude language ; then there wore the rough paths, bad 
roads, and oar ternblc winters, all those sho braved, — stones, 
roads, wnteis, pouring rams, icy winds, fiost, deep snow beneath 
and thickly failing snow above and around Nothing kept her 
back, returning m the oieniug, exhausted, wet or iigid with 
cold, sho set herself at once to attend to my house and the 
children Sho thus devoted to God and to our interests, not 
only her time and talents, but her health and her whole being, 
Since the death of your mother, 3 have never been able to 
porsnado her to accept the smallest salary Once more I bc- 
qncatb her to yon ” 

The children of Obeidin wished Louise ta have au equal 
share of the sraall inheritance left them by then father , 
but this she refused, asking only as a favour to bo allowed 
to end her dnya in the old homo at Waldbach. 


i 
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Eoad- making, budge-makmg, the repairing annually of 
the de‘>tructiou caused by winter storms, swollen streams 
and melting snows, the care of the schools, and the instruc- . 
tion of the adult population as well as the ohildien, in the 
elements of the natural sciences, geography, geology, 
chemistry, botany, etc., occupied Oberlin continually, while 
his coirespondence with peisons in different countries was 
constantly enlarged But above all, his concern was for 
the spiritual and eternal welfare of his people 

Oberlin, that he might not forget to pray foi all who 
asked hisprayeis, and for those also who asked not, wrote 
their names with chalk on the black door of bis private' 
room During tbe latei years of his life, the meetings held 
bj the people are thus described “ They assemble them- 
selves together in tbe evening , when, aftei reading some 
verses from tbe Bible, they all kneel and join togetbei in 
imploiing the blessing of God and the gift of tbe Holy 
Spiiit foi their own village, and then for all the villages, 
and fov every sonl m them, as well as upon every means 
adopted foi spieading the knowledge of Christ, and for 
bringing the people nearer to God At the end of these 
meetings they generally make a collection, which is re- 
served till the time comes, foi transmitting it to any of 
those missionary or other societies whose reports shown 
that they are most in need 

In 1791 the Fiencb Revolution broke out Tbe king 
Lome XVI. was dethroned and a republic proclaimed. 
Altbongli the watch ward of the new government was 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” by none perhaps was 
it more disregai ded Most of its leading men were atheists, 
opposed to all religion La 1793, it was decreed that every 
form of religious w’orsbip should cease , but societies were 
allowed lor ” mutual enlightenment,” at which an oiator, 
chosen by the people, might give addresses At Waldbach 
Oberlin was erected orator, and it was agreed to meet 
in the Church on Sundays In this way Obeihn, dunng 
these tunes continued to minister, to some esient, to the 
souls who had been entinsted to his care. 
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’ The blood-thirsty tyrants at the head of the republic put 
great numbers to death who were suspected to be friendly 
to the king Some fled for safety to the Ban de la Roche, 
Avhere they were sheltered by Oberlin Once a baud of 
armed police came in search of a young lady, known for 
her good works They demanded of Obei lin where she was 
to be found Oberlin said, ‘^,Yon can search the house ** 
As soon as the men left the room, he fell on his knees and 
prayed earnestly, " Save this precious life The lady was 
in her little bed-room at the top of the house When 
the men came to it last of all, they flung the door wide 
open. The lady had just gone behind the door to take 
down a towel. She remamed there perfectly still , the 
men looked round the room, and believing it to be empty, 
went away. On another occasion officers having arrived 
with a search warrant, Oberhn was obliged to allow them 
to enter every room in his house In the wardrobe of his 
private room a gentleman was concealed, on whose head 
a price had been set, but it was not examined. 

Oberlin^s salary as a pastor ceased under the new repub- 
lic Being obliged to seek some means of earning his 
daily bread and that of his family, he applied for and 
obtained a license, required by every one, to work as a 
carpenter He was a skilled worker in seveial simple 
crafts, and he constantly advised men and women to 
master some trade, so as to be able to fall back upon it 
in case of need. 

In 1794, Oberlin was arrested by order of the Revolu- 
tionary Government, and sent as a prisoner to a neigh- 
bouring town While there, news was brought of the fall of ^ 
Robespierre He who had caused so many to be beheaded, 
had his own life cut short in the same way The chief 
magistrate of the district immediately ordered Oberlm 
to return home Durmg his absence his people prayed 
without ceasing for his release, and there was great ]oy 
among them when they again saw his face. 

In 1795, he was aUowed by Government again to have 
religious worship. The people of the villages flocked m 
0 
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great numbers to tlie re-opening of tbe cburch. Permission 
was also given to him to re-open bis classes for history^ 
astronomy, botany, etc. 

Por more than a hundred years tbe people o£ tbe Ban de 
la Roche had an expensive law-suit with tbe landowners 
with legal d to forest rights The people claimed that thfey 
were .a^liberty to get fuel from them, which was disputed.' 
The Prefect, the officer at the head of the district, who 
wished to stop the ruinous proceedings, appealed to 
Oberliu to use his influence in the cause of peace. This he 
was only too glad to do He talked to his people in private 
and preached to them from the pulpit, insisting upon tbe 
duty of oheiishmg that chanty which suffeieth long and 
IS kind, which seeketh not her own, which beareth all things. 
The law-suit was concluded on terms more favourable to his 
people than he had dared to hope. "When it was over, the 
heads of the villages, in deputation, presented to their 
pastor the pen with which the Prefect had signed the 
agreement, asking him "to suspend it in his study as a 
trophy of the victory which habitual beneficence and the 
oxeicise of the Christian graces had enabled him to gam 
over long-continued animosity and ill feeling ” Oberlm was 
often heard to say that the day on wbich the pen was used 
was one of the happiest of his life 

Occasions, however, still continued to arise in which 
Oberlm had to protect his poor people against the ex- 
actions of the proprietors of land or their agents In 1819 
the inspectois of forests complained of their being injured 
by women and childien gathering wood Oberlm thus 
wrote to the chief landowner “Though sui rounded on 
every hand by forests, they have not a stick with which to 
make a file to boil their potatoes, and to alleviate the cold 
of this cruel season for themselves and their families.*^ 

One of Oherlin^s sons, during a visit to Switzerland, 
mentioned what his father bad done in the Ban de la Roche 
to the owner of a factory This led him to open a small 
factory in the valleys, which was a benefit to the poor 
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people, as they liad not to leave tlieir homes for employ- 
ment. 

In the year 1804*, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was established m England. Obeiliu^s name and woik had 
already become known in England, and he was invited to 
become the Society’s first foreign correspondent He 
organised a Bible Society at "Waldbach, by means of which 
depots weie established m different parts of Fiance. 

The placing out and adoption into families of oi phaned or 
neglected children was an early institution in the Ban de la 
Roche, under Oberlui’s guidance The meiit of the first 
idea was due, however, to one of his female teacheis, Sophia 
Bernard. She had alieady taken sever.*!,! poor oiphan 
children into hei house, when she leceived a letter one day 
from a po jr Roman Catholic tailor, living in a neighbouring 
district, begging hei to take charge of his three little 
children. She and her sister set out at once, and found the 
poor babes badly nonrished, weak, and sick from neglect. 
They at once took them and brought them back She 
supported the whole by her owu work, aud the little earn- 
ings of the children whom she taught to spin cotton 

Tins example stimulated others to act in like manner, and 
every orphan child was hereafter adopted as a membei of 
some family. 

Oberlin lived till he was eighty-six years of age. In his 
public discourses during his last days, he dwelt much on the 
necessity of growing m likeness to Clnist, especially in the 
readiness to suffer and to die for others, even as He had 
done When he entered church all the people rose to their 
feet. He turned fi rst towards the part of the chut ch where 
the children were assembled, calling each one by name m 
a gentle and affectionate voice, to ascertain wbether any 
were wanting He then offered up pi ayer, followed devoutly 
by the congregation all kneeling 

When no longer able to walk to tbe different towns in 
the valleys foi the services of the afternoon and evening of 
each Sunday, the inhabitants vied with each other in cheir 
eagerness to have the honour of lending him a horse His 
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increasing blindness made it unsafe for bini to ride alone 
One of the elders always led the horsey while another would 
walk behind, carrying his Bible and gown I’requently he 
was accompanied by a large numbei of people who followed 
in order to enjoy the pleasure of hearing his voice a second 
time on the same day 

His figure was always firm and erect. He combated the 
infirmities of old age He peisisted m waiting on himself, 
and if others, wishing to save him trouble, volunteered some 
message or service, he would thank them and reply, Ho 
no, I assure yon that exercise and movement are needfnl 
lor me ” 

His daily walk was towards a beautiful little fountain 
"When one of his people, as was constantly the case, stopped 
to greet him, he would afiectionately hold out his hand, 
asking, ‘ What is your name, dear friend f’* his failing sight 
preventing an easy recognition 

Oberlin always i etired to his room at ten at night, and rose 
at fire Bnt in his old age he lately slept for more than 
an hour or two His housekeeper and his children fre- 
quently overheard him during the night inteiceding for 
one or another of them, and sometimes saying, ^‘0 my 
people, my poor parish * God, Lave pity on my people ” 

In 1818, the Royal Agricultural Society of France be- 
stowed upon Oberlin the gold medal of the Society, in ac- 
knowledgment of the services rendered by him in the cause 
of agriculture In 1819, he received a royal order for his 
decoration with the ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
One of the danghters of Oberlm died two years before 
him. He bore this loss with gieat calmness, in the full 
assurance that he would in a short time be united to her, as 
to the other beloved members of his family who had crone 
before. ® 

His last illness was short, but severe When a fnend 
came to see him just before bis death, be bad entirely lost 
the use of speech. He had strength left to raise his hand,, 
removing his little skull-cap in token of reverence, and then. 
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clasping Lis Latids in prayer, lie looked upwards His 
countenance beamed witli 307 as he continued to gaze 
heavenwards In a few moments he closed hjs eyes never 
to open them again on earth 

The procession at his funeral was two miles in length 
' The mayors of the diiEeient towns — all white-haired men 
and personal friends of Oberlin — earned the coffin, followed 
by the elders of the churches, the family and servants of 
Oberlin, clergymen, and otheis A silent multitude throng- 
ed the road sides, many ofc whom had come fiom afar. 
The bells of all the towns and hamlets of the valleys, sound- 



ed their mournful dirge Amidst the tears of the 
assembled multitude, his remains were consigned to the 
grave, represented m the picture, marked Papa Oberlin ” 
To hi3 right lies his son Henri, to the left is his friend 
Legrand, behind is Louisa Scheppler 
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Oberlin prepared an address to be read at his funeral. 
The following aie brief extracts 

“ As for you my beloved paii«hioiiei'=, God will never foiget 
uoi forsake yon Only attach yonrselvas closely to Him, and let 
Him aiiange all foi yon Oh that yon would forget my name, 
to remember only that of Jesus Ohnst, whom I have preached 
to you There is no salvalion in any except in Him Come to 
Him as you are, with all your sms and infirmities , He will heal, 
save, and perfect you Parewell, dear friends, fai ewell 0 God, 
lot Thine eye be upon my people, and Thine car open to their 
prayers Amen.” 

THE FRIENDS OP SLAVES 
The Slave Tpade. 

Slaveet has existed m the world fiom the earliest ages 
Instead of killing prisoners tajien in war, it was found more 
pi ofitable to keep them as slaves Fi eemen were also some- 
times seized by force and sold In Greece some of the 
slaves weie the descendants of an eailier and conqueied 
race, like certain tubes foimeily m India Others weie 
brought fiom the inteuor of Asia The freemen in Greece 
were few, the great bulk of the people weie slaves None 
of the Greek philosophers consideied slaveiy objection- 
able 

Slaves w'ere also numerous among the Roman*!, and were 
sometimes treated with great seventy In eailief times a 
master could put his slaves to death One Roman, in the 
days of the Emperor Angn*!tns, threw his slaves when they 
displeased him, into his fishponds to feed his fish The 
Emperor Olandins declared the killing of a slave to be 
murder 

Pirates sometimes landed on the coasts of England, and 
carried off people to be sold as slaves. It was through 
seeing some English skives exposed foi sale at Rome, that 
Gregory was led to send Christian Missionaries to Britain. 

What IS called the modern negro slave trade arose after 
the discovery of America The Indians of America were 
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first employed by tbe Portuguese to work tbeir mines, but 
from being weak, many of tbem died It was then suggest- 
ed by a friend of the Indians, that negroes, a stronger race, 
should be employed in their stead The Portuguese then 
possessed a large portion of tbe West Afiican coast, and 
in .1517 A 1 ), the exportation of slaves commenced Sir 
Jobn "ETawkins was the first Englishman who engaged in 
tbe traffic Between 1680 and 1 700 the English exported 
300,000 slaves from Africa Between 1700 and 1786 they 
imported into the island of Jamaica alone 610,000 slaves, 
while great numbers died on the passage 

The usual method of obtaining slaves in Africa was to 
attack a village at night Guns were di<«charged, aud, if 
deemed needful to increase the confusion, the village would 
be set on fire Then, as the wretched inhabitants were flying 
naked fiom the flames, they were seized aud carried away, 
any offering i esistance bemg-shot 

A traveller tells of a woman who, for four days, was 
wimging her hands and crying m the agony of despair, as 
she stood by a wide-spreading tree, undei whose shadow her 
children were playing, when they were earned away, never 
to return Another traveller describes how lie visited a 
certain village and found it desolate One old man lay 
dying near the threshold of his hut, the last of a once 
happy and peaceful tribe, all of whom had been destioyed 
in one fatal night — ^the old having been butchered, and 
the young carried off into slaveiy Chiefs themselves 
sometimes set fire to one of their own villages to seize the 
inhabitants 

When a chief wanted to get some slaves to sell, another 
way was to bring a charge of witchcraft against some of 
his people To prove their innocence they had to drink 
poison If the victim died, as was generally the case, the 
suiviving members of his family were sold as slaves Six 
pei’sons were thus killed one morning by an African chief, 
and their families sold. 

Slaves were generally taken in the interior, and had often a 
png journey to the coast The stronger men were made to 
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carry ^oods To prevent their running away, they weie 
fastened to each other by cleft sticks around their necks 
The picture shows how they are sometimes secured at night 



A¥onien would struggle on, trying to carry their children 
Sometimes .1 mothei would die, and the child would be left 
to perish, or the child would be torn fioin the mother 
and thrown into the 3ungle The track of every large 
caravan of slaves might be traced by the dead or dying left 
behind 

The sufferings of the slaves did not cease when they 
reached the coast They weie sent to the West Indies in 
small vessels, shackled with 11 on fetters, and so closely 
packed that they could scaicely move The air below 
became so foul that numbei s died If a voyage was longer 
than nsual or the weather very bad, one half wonld perish 
In the West Indies slaves were bonght and sold like 
cattle While at work, they were subject to the lash of the 
slave-driver. 
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W esfc Indian planters and mei chants wore in the habit of 
bringing slaves with them, to England to act as seivants 
during their stay The slaves sometimes lan away, being 
unwilling to return to their former life In 1729, the 
masteis consulted York and Talbot, two eminent English 
lawyeis, as to their light to compel their slaves to go back 
with them Their decision was that a slave did not become 
free by coming to England, and that he might be forced to 
vetnin to the West Indies 

In 1765, an African slave, called Strong, who had been 
bi ought by his master to England, was ciuelly beaten by 
him. In consequence of this he became ill, and when his 
case seemed hopeless, the brutal master turned him into 
the sti eets to die Sti ong went to a suigeon named William 
Sharp for advice, and while he was there Granville Sharp, 
the brother of the surgeon, came in and saw his sad condi- 
tion Indignation and pity led Granville Sharp to supply the 
poor fellow with money, and when under good medical 
■treatment he recovered, he procured for him a situation At 
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the end of tvro years, ■vrlien Stiong was more robust and 
happier than ever he had been befoie, his old master 
chanced to see him one day m the street, caused him to be 
seized, sold him for thirty pounds, and had him put in prison 
to await shipment to the West Indies When Granville Sharp 
heard of the arrest he brought the matter before the Loid 
Mayor who ordered the release of the slave, as he had been 
taken up without a warrant Just as the poor negro was 
moving off with delight at his escape, the c'lptain of the 
ship which was to have conveyed him to Jamaicn, laid hold 
of him exclaiming, “Then I now seize him as my slave 
Granville Sharp, in the presence of the Lord Mayor, turned 
to the claimant and said, “ I chaige you, in the name of the 
king, with an assault upon the person of Jonathan Strong, 
and all these are my wntnesses ” The captain was frighten- 
ed, and the negro was left to his piotector 

This was the first time an Englishman had stood forth 
as the champion of the slave, and from that hour Sharp 
devoted himself to his cause He could not believe that the 
decision given by the two lawyers, was the law of the land 
on the subject, and he determined to try the point But 
he conld not procure the services of any eminent lawyer, 
the universal opinion being, “ a man once sold could never 
get f I ee Sharp determined therefore to be his own lawyer 
Night and day he studied the subject and at the end of 
two years he wrote, God be thai;iked there is nothing in 
any English law, or statute, as fai as I can make out, that 
can justify the enslaving of others,” He published a 
book, “ On the Injustice of tolerating Sliveryin England,*’ 
in which he completely refuted the opinion of York and 
Talbot, and sent a copy of it to every lawyer in the country. 

The liberty of slaves in England was now the one great 
object for which Granville Sharp lived , he was known every- 
where as the fnend of the helpless African. He went into 
prisons and poor-houses, and visited the dockyards in 
March of slaves, and set about procuring their liberty. 
Still, the great question of proprietorship in slaves remain- 
ed unsettled At length his efforts on behalf of a negro. 
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named Somerset, bronglit tbe matter to an issue Sharp 
ht ought an action against the ownei, •who had seized his 
mnawav slave, brutally ill-treated him, and put him on 
board a ship to be sold as a slave lu Jamaica Tbe case 
■was tried, and finally referred as a question of law to the 
twelve judges, when, by a unanimous decision, the law 
of England was, in ilay 1772, declared to be that, "As 

SOOK AS A SLAVE SET TOOT OK ElGLISH TERRITOKT HE BECOMES 
FP.EE 

The labours of Granville Sharp did not end here, glori- 
ous as was the victory he had gained. From the compara- 
tively narrow question regarding the position of slaves 
brought to England, hr turned bis attention to tbe whole 
svsrem of tbe slave trade, and in 1783 1 e found himself 
called upon to renew bis benevolent effoits 

The captain of a slave ship, trading from Afiica to 
Jamaica, had 440 slaves on boaid Under tbe pretext that 
be might be distressed for want of water, to lessen tbe 
consumption of it. he ordered 132 of tbe most sickly slaves 
to be thrown overboard On bis return to England tbe 
owners of tbe ship claimed from tbe insuiers tbe full value 
of the drowned slaves on the ground that there was an 
absolute necessity for throwing them into tbe sea in order 
to save the remaining crew and tbe ship itself Tbe 
insurers questioned tbe existence of the alleged necessity ; 
or, if it_existed, attributed it to tbe ignorance and im- 
proper conduct of tbe captain. 

The law was that if tbe slaves died a natuial death, tbe 
loss fell on tbe owners of tbe ship It was to avoid this 
that the captain ordei ed so many to be thrown overheard 
under the plea of necessity as tbe loss would then fall 
upon the insurers. 

Tbe case between tbe owners and insurers showed that 
it was a detestable plot to defraud tbe lathr Ko peison 
in tbe ship had been put on short allowance of water, and, 
moreover, plentiful ram fell, after which the captain per- 
sisted m throwing overboard 36 negroes 

Granville Sharp was on tbe aleit. He attended tbe tiial. 
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taking with him a slioit-hand writer, and he scattered far 
and wide the particulars of this wholesale murder He - 
was not successful in bringing the perpetrators of the 
Clime to pnnishmeut , but he was able to rouse popular 
feeling to such an extent that, instead of having to fight 
the battle of the slave single-handed, as he had hither to 
done, he found himself surrounded by friends, who thfew 
themselves heart and soul into the noble cause In 1783 
the first Anti-Slavery Committee was formed, and much 
time and money were spent on the foimation of an en- 
lightened pubhc opinion on the question. 

Gianville Sharp lived to a good old age, and ere he 
closed his eyes in death, had the loy of knowing that the 
slave trade, so fai as England was concerned, was for 
ever abolished The steadfast spiiit that set itself single- 
handed and alone against a great wrong, and gamed its 
object by years of patient toil, places him first in meiit 
as he was in order of time, among the heroes of the 'cause 
of fieedom 

Vanous benevolent objects excited the attention and en- 
listed the eneigies of this great and good man Upon the 
formation of the British and Foieigu Bible Society, he 
became its warm friend, and was called npon to preside at 
its first geneial meeting In the welfare of this institution 
he ever took a lively interest, and, besides pecnniaiy gifts, 
he conti ibiited to it a laige .ind valuable collection of ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in Arabic, Coptic, Gothic, Syriac, 
Malayan, Armenian, and other languages 

Giauville Shaip’s income was limited at first, but at last 
it became considerable thiongh the death of relatives His 
residence foi many years was in Garden-court lu the Temple, 
London, wlieie he had a large libraiy, which was ever open 
to men of learning He died in 1813 at the age of 78 
Shortly after his death a handsome monument was elected 
to his honor in Westminster Abbey 
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Thomas Claikson was bom afe "Wisbeach, Cambndge- 
shir<IJ in 1 760. His father, a clergyman, was then mastei of 
the Wisbeach Free Grammar School, in which young 
Clarkson received his early education. At a suitable age 
he was sent to St Paul’s School, London, and was after- 
wards removed to St John’s College, Cambridge, wheie he 
greatly distinguished himself 

Dr Packard,Tice-Chancelloi of theUniversity,gaveasthe 
subject for a prize Latin Essay, to be competed for by the 
Bachelors of Arts, " Is it right to make slates of others 
against ilieir Clarkson had, the preceding year, 

gained the first prize foi the Latin dissertation , and to sus- 
tain his credit as a scholar, threw himself with ardour into 
this theme- As he worked hard at the subject, a nobler 
desire animated him In collecting materials for his essay, 
he became deeply convinced of the great iniquity of the 
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slave trade. He says, “ I w-vs so overwlielmed wibU grief, 
that I sometimes never closed my eyes daiing the whole 
ni‘>‘ht My great desue was now to pioduce a work that 
should call forth .i vigorous public effort to ledress the 
wrongs of in]ui ed Africa ” 

Olaikson gained the prize, read his essay lu the Senate 
House, and i etui ued home The subject of slavery seemed 
henceforth to absoib his whole soul. In the summer of 
1785, he went to London He thus describes his feelings 
during the journey “ The melancholy subject of slaveiy 
was never for a moment absent from my thoughts; I 
became several times affected on the toad I occasionally 
stopped my horse, dismounted and walked I sat down 
disconsolate on the turf by the roadside , and here it 
forcibly occurred to me that if the statements I had made 
were facts, it was high time that something should be done 
to put an end to such cruelties ” Though only a yonng 
man of twenty-five, he determined, with God’s help, to 
wage war with slavery 

The first blow was struck by him in the publication 
of an English tianslation of his Essay, and greatly lejoiced 
was he to find that a httle hand of fiim-lioarted and noble 
men were prepared to respond to his call, and avow them- 
selves the Hegio’s fiiend Among those who first rsShed 
around him were the members of the Anti-Slavery Oom- 
mittee, of whose very existence he was nob hitherto aware 

In May 1787, chiefly through the exertions of Olaikson, 
the Anti-Slavery Society was formed Olaikson became 
the moving spirit of the Committee, and William Wilbei- 
force, of whom an account will next be given, was its gieaf 
parliamentary leader 

Clarkson’s first aim was to collect information as to the 
details of the slave trade With this object in new he 
visited, every person that he could find who had been in 
Africa 01 the West Indies He went on board all the 
' vessels that had been in the trade, and inspected the 
wretched apartments in which the slaves were confined 
daring the voyage, the sight of which filled him with 
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Liox’ror He extended Ins journeys to the principal se'a- 
poits of the kingdom , and he found that the further he 
inquired into the evils of slavery and the slave trade, the 
worse did the system appear. 

In this noble work Clarkson met with much opposition 
fiom parties interested in the slave tiade His motives 
were questioned , his character was defamed , attempts were 
even made up on his life He thus describes his labouis 
“During seven years I tiavelled more than 35,000 miles 
in search of evidence, performing a great part of these 
journeys by night*’ Often he waS pained to find that 
persons letused to give evidence after he had travelled 
hundreds of miles in quest of them He saj’^s, “ The effect 
of the accounts I was continually receiving, and which I 
could seldom read till late in the evening, and sometimes 
not till midnight, in some instances ovei whelmed me for 
a time in tea^s, and in otheis produced a vivid indignation 
which affected my whole frame Recovering from these, I 
walked up and down in my room, and made renewed, 
vigoious deteiminations of perpetual warfare against this 
impious traffic, imploring strength fiom on high, that I 
might be able to oairy these determinations into effect ” 
The parliamentary struggle in which Wilbeifoioe took 
a leading pait will be described in the sketch of his life 
lu 1807, the royal assent was given to the bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade The contest had lasted for 
twenty years, but victory was gained in the end 
Clarkson and his friends, however, were not satisfied with 
the abolition of the slave trade, their ultimate object was 
the entire extinction ot slavery itself throughout the world 
Clarkson made another appeal to the British public, in a 
pamphlet, “ Thoughts on the Necessity of Abolishing 
Slavery ” In it he proved that slavery was contrary to 
'Christianity, and the laws of England , that its effects were 
hurtful, in every respect, both on the owners and slaves , 
that emancipation was safe and would be beneficial to both 
parties , and that liberty was the birth-right of every human 
being It was not, however, till 1834, nearly 50 years from 
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the time that Clarkson commenced Ins work, that slavery 
was abolished throughont the British dommions 

Clarkson's whole soul was bound np in his woik It 
seemed as if the heart-rending cues of the negroes when 
they were diaggedfrom their homes, their sad moans while 
crammed in the suffocating holds of ships, and their lamenta- 
tions under the lash of the overseer, were always sounding 
m his ears 

Nor did the infirmities of old age lessen his ardour 
To the very last he maintained the conflict with cruelty 
and oppression, and resolved not to cease his efforts while 
life lasted or the system of slavery existed among any of 
the nations of the earth An Anti-Slavery Convention 
was held m 1840 for the rooting out of slavery from the 
ivhole world Clarkson was asked to preside He thus 
bore testimony to himself " I can say with truth that 
though my body is fast going to decay, my heart beats as 
warmly in this sacred cause, now in the 81st year of my 
age, as it did at the age of 24, when I first took it up * 
And I can say further with truth, that if I had another 
life given me to hve, I would devote it to the same object ^ 

The last days of Clarkson were peaceful and happy. It 
was not till the week before his death that he felt obhged 
to keep his bed His thoughts then were wholly taken 
np with the eternal world which he was about to enter 
He spoke httle but in prayer He breathed his last in a 
peaceful slumber in 1846, in the 87th year of his age 

Clarkson’s life shows what mighty deeds, a single person 
may accomplish thiough energy and perseverance. 
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WILLIAM WILBBRFOROE. 

As already mentioned, William Wilberforco was tlie 
great advocate in parliament of tlie Anti- Slavery cause. 
He was the son of a merchant in Hull, where he was born 
in 1759, tl/e same year as Napoleon and the Duke of 
Wellington He was a small delicate child, but very 
n 
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clever and affectionate. At the age of seven, he ttos sent 
to the Hull grammar school Even then his powers of 
elocntion were remarkable, and his teacher nsed to set hm 
on a table, and make him read aloud as an example to the 
other boys. 

When William was nine years old his father died, and 
he was placed under the care of his uncle near London. 
TTis aunt was a pioas woman, to whom he became greatly 
attached 

He became earnest and devout, a constant reader of the 
Bible, and began to wnte letters on religious subjects At 
the age of twelve he was recalled to Hull, and sent to a 
grammar school, where he remained until the age of seven- 
teen. Even when only 14 years of age he wiote a letter to 
a newspaper “ in condemnation of the odious traffic in 
human flesh,” or agamst the slave trade 

At 17, he entered St John’s College, Oambiidge Here 
he was exposed to powerful temptations He says, “ I 
was introduced, on the very first night of my arrival, to as 
licentious a set of men as can well be conceived. They 
drank hard, and their conversation was even woise than 
their lives Often, indeed, I was horror-struck at their 
conduct , and after the first year I shook off, in a great 
measure, my connection with them.” Even his tutors 
encouraged him m the behef that as he was rich there was 
no need for his studying hard such drudgery was for poor 
scholars There has since been a great improvement at 
the Universities Among the friends he formed at Cam- 
bridge, the foremost was Wilham Pitt, and their attach- 
ment continued till death 

When he left college he lesolved to enter public life, 
and in 1780, only a few days after his 21st birthday, he 
offered himself for election as member of parliament foi 
Hull He walked up and down the streets of the town 
to enlist people on his side Notwithstanding his youth 
and the powerful influences arrayed against him, he had as 
many votes as the other two candidates received together 

He was now a member of parhament and exposed to all 
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the temptations of tlie time His large fortune^ Ins pleasing 
nianneis, his polished vrit, his gifts of song and mimicry, 
made him acceptable in society everywhere The Prince 
of Wales was so charmed with his voice, that he said he 
would go anywhere to hear him sing. He also fell mto 
the prevalent habit of card-playing, and seemed in danger 
of becoming a confirmed gambler. He was happily cured 
in the following manner A.fter winning £600 at one 
nighPs sitting, he felt so sorry at the vacation of the losers, 
that he resolved never again to lisk causing so much pain. • 

Wilberforce attended parliament regulaily, took an 
active interest in public measures, but was in no hurry to 
speak. In 1784 parliament was dissolved, and ho sought 
to become one of the two members for Yorkshire. Hitherto 
the office had been held by the noble families of the 
county, who almost regarded it has their right A meeting 
of electors, was held at York, beginning at ten m the morn- 
ing They had stood for some hours in the cold and hail, 
and were getting weary, when the small, slight figure of 
Wilberforce, shivei ing in the blast, was seen upon a table. 
His melodious voice enchanted the hearers Boswell, the 
biographer of Johnson, was present. “ I saw,” he said, 

what seemed a mere shrimp mount upon the table . but 
as I listened, he grew and grew until the shrimp became a 
whale ” The youthful orator ended amid the acclamations 
of the meeting, and he was adopted as candidates foi the 
coming election In those days there were no railways. 
Wilberforce drove from town to town in a carriage diawn by 
six horses He was everywhere so favourably leceived that 
his rivals gave up the contest So satisfied were the elec- 
tors with him, that he represented the county in six suc- 
cessive parliaments 

In 1784 a great change took place in Wilberforce. He 
invited Dr. Isaac Milner, an old tutor, then a Cambridge 
professor, to accompany him on a tour through Europe 
During the journey Wilberforce took up a book which had 
been given to a fellow-traveller, Doddridge^s Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion m the Soul. “ What kind of book is this ?” 
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he asked “ One of the best books that ever was written,'* 
replied Milner; " let ns read it on ourjonmey ** After doing 
so, Wilberforce resolved to examine the Kew Testament for 
himself to test tbe truth of Doddridge’s statements He 
acknowledged the want of true happiness in his previous 
life '' Often,” says he, “ while in the full enjoyment of 
all that this world could bestow, my conscience told me 
that in the tine sense of the word, I was not a Christian. 
I laughed, I sang, I was apparently gay and happy, but 
the thought would steal across me ‘ What madness is 
all this ! to continue easy in a state in which a sudden call 
out of tlie world would consign me to everlasting misery, 
and that when etemal happiness is withm my giasp 
Whenever I leflected seriously upon religious subjects, the 
deep guilt and black ingratitude of my past life forced 
itself upon me in the strongest colours, and I condemned 
mjself for having wasted my precious time, and opportn* 
nities, and talents ” 

It was not till another tonr the following year that the 
change was complete. “By degrees,” he said, “the prom- 
ises and offers of the Gospel produced in me something 
of a settled peace of conscience I devoted myself for 
whatever might be the term of my natural life to the service 
of my God and Saviour, and with many infiimities and 
deficiencies, throngh His help I continue until this day ” 

He commenced family prayers with his servants, although 
he acknowledged that he left ashamed when they came 
in the first time Wilberforce had become a new man.*’ 
Many expected that he would be sour and gloomy j but on 
the contrary, he was more cheerful and affectionate than 
ever. IsTor did he in tbe least withdraw from the dnties- 
of public political life In these he saw signal opportu- 
nities for glorifying God “ My walk,” he writes, “ I am 
sensible, is a public one , my hnsiness is in the world, and 
I mnst mix in assemblies of men or qnit the part which 
Providence seems to have assigned me.” 

TVilberforce’s first effort to do good was the formation of 
av.ociefy to put down swearing, Sahbath-breaking, drunk- 
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enness, and licentiousness To gam tbe needed co-opera- 
tion, he njade several journeys through. England, visiting 
men of influence His attention was soon afterwards called 
to another great cause — the Anti-Slavery movement. His 
position as member for the largest county in England, his 
glowing eloquence, and religious earnestness, gave special 
weight to his advocacy He and Pitt planned the introduc- 
tion of the first bill for the abolition of the slave trade. 
The only immediate result was the passing of a bill limit- 
ing the number of slaves to be earned in each ship, and 
piovidmg some precautions against their suflerinsfs 

In 1789, Wilberfoice made a brilliant speech in favour of 
abolition Burke says, “ The principles were so well laid 
down and supported with so much force and order, that it 
equalled anything I have heard in modern times, and is not 
perhaps to be surpassed in the remains of Griecian elo- 
quence ” The apologists of the trade, however, succeeded 
in their plea for delay until evidence was heard 

The claims of justice and freedom were opposed by a 
large and wealthy class that profited by slavery “ Abolish 
the slave tiade,^’ it was said, "and what will become of 
our property?” It was during these years of toil and 
persecution that Oowper addiesoed to him the words 

“ Thy country, Wilberfoice, with just disdain, 

Hears thee by cruel men and impious call’d 
Fanatic, foi thy zeal to loose the enthralled 
From exile, public sale, and slavery’s chain ” 

.John Wesley, on his death-bed, wrote to Wilbei force 
“ Go on in the name of God, -and in the power of His might, 
till even Ameiican slavery, the vilest that ever saw the 
sun, shall vanish away before you ” 

Wilberforca now gave up all his time to the work Niue 
hours a dny wei e regularly spent in coi respondence, collect- 
ing evidence, receiving deputations, and all the other 
woik which falls upon the leader of a great cause Every 
opportunity of recreation and social intercourse was employ- 
ed in the same way , every visit he paid was to gain infor- 
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mafcion or to secure a supporter, while liis house was 
continually filled with visitors who took an interest in the 
question To a friend he wrote, “ I cannot invite yon here, 
for during the sitting of Parliament my house is a mere 
hotel ” To another he wrote, " I work like a negro.” 

It was a long struggle. For nine successive years 
Wilberforce introduced his bill, and made a noble speech 
m support of it Twice it passed the Common s, but only to 
be rejected by tbe Loids But he was not the man to be 
discouraged by opposition The spirit in which he laboured 
IS thus shown by an entry in his diary ‘^May God bless 
me in this great woik now in hand May I look to Him 
for wisdom and strength and the power of persuasion, and 
may I surrender myself to Him as to the event with perfect 
submission, and ascribe to Him all the piaise if I succeed, 
and if I fail, say from my heart, * Thy will be done ' ** 

At length his effoits were crowned with snccess In 
Mai oh, 1807, the bill for the total abolition of the Slave 
Trade received the royal assent In the House of Commons, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, the Solicitor-General, “ entreated the 
young members of parliament to let this day’s event be a 
lesson to them, how much the reward of virtue exceeded 
those of ambition ” He contrasted the feelings of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in all his greatness, with those of tbe 
honoured man who would that night return to his private 
abode to receive the congratulations of his loved ones, and 
lay his head upon his pillow remembering that the slave 
trade was no more 1 The House rang with acclamations. 
Wilberforce sat overcome by a rush of emotions, and 
scarcely conscious of the applause. Among the spectators 
of the scene was Beginald Heber, afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta, then a young man of twenty-four. Well may 
he have treasured that scene in his memory, cheered amid 
his Indian toils by the thought of the sure reward of faith- 
ful service to the cause of God and man 

A celebrated essayist remarks* Wilberforce retired, to 
prostrate himself before the Giver of all good things in pro- 
found humility and thankfulness, wondering at the unlimit- 
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ed bounty of God who had carried him through 20 years 
o£ unremittmg labour, and bestowed on him a name of im- 
penshable glory ” 

Soon afterwards Parliament was dissolved, and members 
had to be re-elected. For 23 years Wilberforce’s seat for 
Yorkshire had not been contested Now the two great 
noble famihes in Yorkshire sought to oppose him. Many 
of his friends were dismayed at the prospect j but he resolv- 
ed to persevere A subscription to promote his return was 
started, and in ten days the sum of £64,453 was contrib- 
uted ; but not half the sum was needed Hi s opponents, it 
IS said, expended £200,000 on the struggle. .All voters had 
to come to York In many places carnages could not be 
had, but boats went up the river laden with voters, farmers 
lent their waggons, even donkeys were employed, and hun- 
dreds proceeded on foot. At first prospects were unfavoura- 
ble Wilberforce thus wrote to his wife • “ I bless God my 
mind is calm and serene ; and I can leave the work to Him 
without anxiety, desiring that in whatever state I may be 
placed, I may adore the doctrine of God my Saviour, and 
do honour to my Christian profession. ” At the close Wil- 
berforce stood at the head of the poll. 

Wilberforce sought to aid every good movement. He 
devoted a large share of his attention to the religious con- 
dition of the people of India A century ago the East India 
Company sought to exclude Missionaries from India Some 
were sent away , Carey had to seek refuge in Danish terri- 
tory, A resolution proposed by Wilberforce was passed in 
1793, declaring that to promote the religious improvement of 
the people of India, by ‘^all 3 ust and prudent means” was 
the ** pecnliar and bounden duty ” of England He then 
moved that chaplains and teachers should be sent out ; not 
— as he explained — to force Christianity upon Indians, but 

gravely, silently, and systematically to prepare the way 
for the giadual difEusion of religious truth. This was so 
strongly opposed by the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany that it was omitted by Government m the Bill for 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter passed in 1793. 
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Wilbeifoice did not give tip tlie struggle ‘When this 
subject came up again m 1813, witnesses were examined 
as to the effects of allowing Missionaries in India The 
following Resolution was submitted to the House of Com- 
mons in Committee on the India Bill 

“That it 18 the opinion of this Committee, that it is the duty 
of this country to promote the inteiest and happiness of the 
Native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and that 
such measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the intw 
duction among them of useful knovrledge, and of religious and 
moral improvement That in the fnrtberance of the above 
objects, sufficient facilities should be affoi ded by law to persons 
desirous of going to, and remaining in, India, for the put pose 
of accomplishing those benevolent designs ” 

A special day, June 22nd, was fixed for the discussion 
Wilbei force, who twenty years before had fought the 
battle almost single-handed, and who now took intense 
interest 1 X 1 the gi eat struggle, had girded himself for the 
conflict, and gone down to the House aimed with authori- 
ties in support of his views He spoke well and long. 
The giandeur of its aims, the high chaiacter and sincerity 
of the speaker, imparted a dignity and a purity to the 
address which it was impossible not to venerate After 
some opposition, the Resolution was adopted, and Mission- 
aries were fiee to come to India 

An entry in the diary of Wilberfoi'ce shows how he 
sought Dmne guidance "I have difficult and trying 
questions before me in Parliament. I will pi ay for wisdom 
and pursue the path dictated by conscience, and then 
peace will follow Loid, give me wisdom Do thou enable 
me to act to-morrow honestlj and upnghtly, without fear 
of man or any other unlawful motive 0 Lord, give me 
Thy wisdom, and set me above this woild and all that it 
contains ” 

Towards the close of last century irrehgion, drunkenness, 
and immorality, weie very prevalent in England In 1793 
ilberfoi ce determined to write a tract showing bow 
inconsistent such condact was with Ohiistianity On 
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August 3 lie wrote iu his diary , " I laid the first timbers 
of my tract ” This was the commencement of his cele- 
brated woik published in 1797, " A Practical View of 
the prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians, in 
the Higher and Middle Classes, mthis country, contrasted 
with Real Christianity ” There is a great difference 
between being a nominal and a ? eal Christian To many 
bearing the name of Chiistian, Jesus Christ will say at the 
last day " I never knew you , depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity ” The ob]ect of the book was to rouse the nation, 
and especially the higlier classes, to a jnst view of the 
nature of tiue religion. It laid open the Christian relig- 
ion as it ought to exist iu the case of every one professing 
it, and then contrasted it with the low and defective 
standard which generally prevailed It was an appeal to 
the intellect and conscience, all the more powerful fiom its 
loving spirit 

The publishers thought that perhaps 600 copies would 
sell. Within six months 7,500 were sold. In England and 
America at least 60 editions have appeared, and it has been 
tianslated into several languages It was the means of be- 
nefiting several peisons who afterwards became eminently 
useful Men of the first rank and highest intellect traced 
to it their serious impressions of religion. Edmund Burke 
spent much of the last two days of Ins life in reading the 
work, and said that he derived much comfort from it, and 
that if he lived he should thank Wilbei force for having 
sent such a book into the world 

By indefatigable industry and a wise management of 
his time, Wilberforce was able to transact an immense 
amount of public business, and to attend to almost innumer- 
able calls of a more pnvate chaiacter His house was 
•continually open to men of all conditions His ante-room 
was thronged from an early hour in the morning, its fiist 
cccupants being generally invited to his breakfast-table, 
and its later tenants only quitting it when he himself went 
cut to business On one chairsat a Torkshire constituent, 
manufactuiing or agricultural , on another, a petitioner for 
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cliarity or a House of Commons client , on anotlier^ a 
Wesleyan preaclier, while side by side with sfn African, a 
foreign missionary, or a Haytian professor, sat perhaps some 
man of rank who sought a private interview, and whose 
name had accidentally escaped announcement. All these 
made their appearance on some matter of business or errand 
of mercy, and the ready mind and laige heart of Wilberforce 
were ever at their service ” 

His private chanties reflected great credit both upon his 
generosity and judgment. After the change which took 
place in him, he determined to allot a fixed proportion of 
his income to chanty Before his marriage at least one- 
fourth of it was so employed. In one year, although the 
record is incomplete, he gave away more than £2,000. 
Besides relieving people himself, he placed annual sums in 
the hands of others who came much in contact with the 
poor He supported young men of promise prepanng for 
the woik of the ministry, and he spent laigelyfiom his 
own resources on the abolition contest 

The people of India are, on the whole, very charitable ; 
but their gifts often do more harm than good. Lazy able- 
bodied men are supported in idleness and vice more readily 
than the poor and destitute Instead of being a work of 
merit, this is a sin. 

" The years which followed the publication ©f Wilber- 
force’s book,^* says Dr. Green, "were years of incessant 
activity. It was a time of re-awakened effort among 
earnest Chiistians Great movements were origmated for 
moral and religious purposes, missions to the heathen were 
set on foot Associations of all kinds were formed, and 
their promoters all sought the counsel and aid of the 
energetic and warm-hearted member for Yorkshire. In 
fi°fl him actively engaged in the discussions 
which, two years later, issued in the formation of the 
Ohurch Missionary Society. In the following year he pro- 
motes an Assooiationf or thebetter observance of Sunday, and 
assists to start the magazine called The Christian Obsei ver. 
Some years later he warmly took up the proposal to form a 
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Society for tie circulation o£ the Scriptures , and hence- 
forth gave his time, counsel, eloquence, money in unstinted 
measure, to the British and Foreign Bible Society/' 

Wilberforce's 'mterest in Indian Missions was most 


intense. Of "William Carey he would often say, ** I do not 
know a finer instance of the morally sublime than that a 
poor cobbler working in his stall should conceive the idea 
of converting the Hindns to Christianity ” 

Amid all his multiphed engagements his children leceived 
his earnest attention ** At the close of a night in the 
House of Commons, a friend tells, who was then an inmate 
in bis family, between twelve and one o'clock he heard that 
his daughter, who was ill, could get no sleep Coming intn 
her room, he toot her by the baud, and kneeling down 
by the bed, spoke of the tender Shepherd carrying the 
weak and lame in fais bosom to warm and cherish them. 


Then he applied this to our blessed Saviour, spoke of 
BUs tenderness and love, how He would feel tor His 
dear suffering child, and conduct her all the way she had to 
go until He took her from this scene of tnal and sorrow 
to a world where sorrow and sighing shall flee away. * A 
beautiful personification,' he said, 'indicating their haste 
to leave the mansions of the blessed.' In this spirit he 
prayed with her, and never left the bed until she was visibly 
soothed and supported." To bis sons at school and the 
University, bis letters were most wise and fatherly, yet 
without jausterity. 

In 1812 he retired from the representation of Yorkshire, 
which had become too heavy a burden, and sat for the 
boroueb of Bramber to the close of his parliamentary career 
in 1825 


The bill of 1807 only abolished the slave trade throughout 
the British dpminions.* Efforts were made to secure this 
universally It was adopted by one country of Europe 
after another and by the Umted States. The attack was 
then directed against slavery itself. In 1823 "Wilberforce 
published an Appeal against the system, and the Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed. In 1824 he spoke in parliament for 
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tbe last time in a debate on West Indian slavery At a 
great meeting of Abolitionists in London, 1829, Wilberforce 
presided It was bis last public appeal ance in tbe capital 
He committed the cause to tbe younger bands of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, but was permitted to watcb tbe 
conflict to Its close The last public infoi mation be i eceived 
was that England was willing to pay 20 millions sterling for 
tbe abolition of slavery “ Tbank &od be exclaimed, “that 
I sbould have lived to witness tbis day •” His lifers work 
was done 

On retiring from Parliament, be settled down at High- 
wood Hill and spent his day in the calm and peaceful 
en-joyment of family associations He bad a passion for 
flowers Wben be came in to breakfast in tbe morning 
it was usually witb a flowei in bis band. His favounte 
authors, especially if they were pocket editions, weie often 
fllled with diied flower-* Tbe charm of his society was 
felt by all who camem contact with him A distinguished 
French lady said, ‘^Mr Wilberforce is tbe best couverser 
I have met with m tins country ” Hannah More said, “It 
is difficult not to grow wisei and better every time one 
converses with bira.” Although be bad gieat readiness for 
conveisation and a mind stored with anecdotes, yet at times 
he also thought beforehand what subjects be might intro- 
duce so as to give the talk a useful turn. 

The early pai t of every morning was devoted to private 
prayer, tbe study of the Bible, and meditation At half 
past 9 be met bis household for family worship — always 
a great thing in his esteem" At this he read a portion of 
Scripture which be explained with affiectionate earnestness 
He was very conscientious in observing the rest of Sunday 
He often said that be could never have sustained the labour 
and stretch of mind required in bis early political life, 
if it bad not been for this Several of bis contemporaries 
might haye been saved fi ora premature death or insanity 
and suicide, if they had followed his example in this respect 

The whole evening at home was seldom spent in conver- 
sation, for he had commonly some book in “ family reading,” 
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on wliicli, from time to time^ lie made illush'ative remarks. 
Educated men in India miglit, in like manner, read instinc- 
tive books to tbeu -wives Accounts of missions -were 
especially read on Sunday evenings. “ It la tke most 
deeply inteiesling of all sub 3 ects,” lie said, “to observe 
Low tbe contest is going on between light and darkness ; 
— what different spots of this rebellious province are being 
biought into subjection to tbeir nglitful soveieign ” 

After six years’ residence atHighaoodHallhe lost nearly 
all his propel ty, and had to spend his remaining days in 
the homes of his sons Still, he retained bis cbeei fulness j 
tbioughout the whole of his last illness his mind was kept 
in perfect peace The last question proposed to him was, 
“ You have youi feet on the Bock ?” — do you trust con- 
fidently in the Lord Jesus Chiist^ His leply was, “I 
trust I have ” These were ins last words Ou July 29, 1833, 
he passed away m the presence of his beloved 'ivite and 
children, in the 74th year of Ins age 

He hud expiessed a wish to be buiied in tbe family 
vault, but the nation earuestly desued tliat be might rest 
in \Yestminster Abbey His body was laid close to the 
tombs of Pitt and Fox 

A statue was afterwards placed m tbe Abbey with tbe 
following inscription 

“ In an age and country fertile m great and good men, be was 
among the foremost of those who fixed the cliaiacter of their 
times, because to high and various talents, to wnim henevolence, 
and to nniversal candour, he added tbe ab'ding eloquence of a 
Glnistian life ” 

Sir James Mackintosh, wuting fiom Bombay, justly 
remaiked that one great benefit resulting from tbe labours 
of AVilberforce would be tbe encouragement it would give 
to others to follow bis example 

“ Benevolence has hitherto been too often disheartened by 
frequent failuies, hundreds and thousands will he animated by 
Mr Wilberforce's example, by Ins success, and (let me use the 
word only in the moral sense of preserving his example) by a 
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1 onown that can only pei Jsh with the world, to attack all tho 
forms of corruption and ciuelty that scourge mankind. 0, 
what twenty years in the life of one man those were which 
abolished the slave trade > How piecious is time * How 
valuable and dignified is human life, which in general appears 
so base and miserable ' How noble and saci ed is human nature, 
made capable of achieving such truly gieat exploits •” 
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When failing health prevented Wilberforce from continu- 
ing his public labours against slavery, he handed over the 
task to his friend Buxton 

Thomas Powell Buxton was born in the county of Essex, 
1786. At school he did not distinguish himself. He early 
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acquired a strong taste for hunting, shooting, and fishing. 
Much of the best part of his youth was devoted to such 
sports or to mere desnltory reading 

In his 17th year he was sent to Dublin, and entered Trin- 
ity College. When he began to study, he found himself 
behind nearly all his associates A great change then took 
place in him. I considered, ** he says, “ every hour as 
precious, and I made everything bend to my determination 
not to be behind any of my companions ” His course at 
college was a perpetual triumph There was not a prize, 
a medal, a certificate, an honour, that he did not win> He 
entered college "a bad scholar, but a good shot * " he left 
it a first-class man 

Soon after leavmg the University, he lost the prospect 
of inheriting large estates , but neither his spirits nor his 
resolution failed him. longed,” he says, “for any 
employment that would produce me a hundred a year, if 
I had to work twelve hours a day for it. ” Afterwards he 
became a partner in business with his uncles, and through 
his energy and good management, he made it much more 
profitable 

His mother sought t6 impress upon him the importance 
of religion; but it was not till 1813 that it became his 
luling prmciple He then had a severe illness which 
brought him to the bnnk of the grave When death seem- 
ed near, he spent nearly an hour in fervent prayer A 
great change then came over him He says, “1 knew 
that by myself I stood justly condemned , but I felt released 
from the penalties of sin by the blood of our sacrifice In 
Him (the Lord Jesus Christ) was all my trust. 

Buxton having given himself to God, at once set about 
his life-work of benefiting his fellow-men He first came 
prominently forward at a meefaug held in London to relieve 
poor weavers It helped to draw a donation of £5,000 from 
the Prince of Wales, and called forth a letter of congratula- 
tion from Wilberforce, who hailed the speaker as a fellow- 
worker in the cause of humanity. 

His sister-iu-law, Mrs Pry, called his attention to the 
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prisons of England, many of winch were still m a most 
wietcbed condition. He visited a large number of them, 
ascertained the filth, misery, and wickedness which abound- 
ed in many of them, and laboured hard to improve their 
condition In a letter to his wife he writes 

"After I had written to you yesterday, I went on a 
visit to Newgate (a prison in London) X saw four poor 
creatures who are to be executed on Tuesday next roor- 
things I God have mercy upon them > The sight of them 
was sufficient for that day. It has made me long much 
that my life may not pass quite uselessly ; but that, in 
some shape or other, I may assist in checking and dimm- 
ifrhing Cl ime and its consequent misery ** 

In 1817 Buxton published a work entitled, " An Inquiry 
whether Ciime and Misery are produf'ed or prevented 
by the piesent System of Prison Discipline ” This able- 
pamphlet met with a laige circulation, and was a great 
means of directing that public attention to the subject 
which has led to the present improved condition of the 
prisons of Britain It was translated luto other languages, 
.md produced important lesultsm Fiance, Turkey, America, 
and even in India 

The following year Buxton was elected member of Par- 
liament foi Weymouth An entry m his journal shows the 
feelings with Avhicb he accepted this trust • " Now that I 
am a member of Parliament I feel earnest for the honest, 
diligent, and conscientious discharge oF the duty I have 
nndeitaken My prayer is for the guidance oF God's Holy 
Spirit that free from views of gain or popularity — that, 
careless of all things but fidelity to my trust, I may be 
enabled to do some good to roy country, and something for 
mankiud, especially in their most impoitant concerns ” 

The first important subject to which Buxton dneoted 
1ns attention after he became a member of the House* of 
Commons was the revision of the ciiminal code, and the 
abolition of capital punishment, except for murder At 
that time there were no less than 230 offences punishable 
by death. To lomove these harsh laws he laboured with 
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great energy and perseverance. On one occasion, in a 
speech nearly three hours in length, he pleaded the cause 
of humanity with great success. Through the exertions 
of Buxton, Komilly, Mackintosh, and others, the number 
of capital offences has been reduced to three or four 

The abolition of widow burning in India also early 
engaged the thoughts of Buxton. In 1821 he made two- 
motions in parliament in reference to this subject In his 
speech on the second occasion, he found that within the 
four preceding years, in the presidency of Fort William 
alone, 2366 widows had been committed to the flames For 
a long period he toiled in this work without any marked 
success , but he fainted not, neither was weary. He exerted 
himself strenuously in this cause, both m parliament and 
in frequent private intercourse with persons in powei j 
and at last the cause of hnmamty triumphed. To Lord 
William Bentinck, the honour of the abolition of sati, in 
1829, IS chiefly due; but it was hastened by the noble 
efforts of Buxton at home. 

But the great work to which Buxton specially directed 
his energies was the total extinction of slavery. When 
Wilberforce, from failing strength, could no longer lead 
the attack, he committed the direchon of the movement to 
Buxton Most heartily he enlisted in the cause In hia 
first speech in Parliament on the subject he said, "The 
object at which we aim is the extinction of slavery, in 
nothing less than in the whole of the British dominions . . 
By West Indian law, the slave is a chattel, an implement of 
husbandry, a machine to produce sugar, a beast of burden. 

. . There are enthusiasts, who deplore and abhor all 
negro slavery. Tliere are such enthusiasts, I am one of 
them, and while we breathe we will never abandon the 
cause till that thing — that chattel — ^is reinstituted in all the 
privileges of man I” 

That enthusiasm was not an outburst of temporary 
excitement j it never abated in intensity through a long 
ten years* struggle , it was a dmne fire kindled on God’s 
own altar ; it was the practical outcome of his religious 
E 
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earnestness He prayed thus " Give me, 0 Lord, Tliy 
help, Tliy piesent and evident, and all-sufficient help, in 
pleading the cause of the slave. Let the light of Thy 
countenance shine upon me Give me wisdom to select the 
proper course, and courage to pm sue it, and ability to pei- 
foim my part And turn the hearts of the poweiful, so that 
they may be prone to feel for, and prompt to help, those 
whose bodies and whose souls are in slavery ” It was in 
this bpiiit that the great work of hia life was begun, con- 
tinued, and ended 

He worked night and day. Always before him was the 
thought that if he were successful 700,000 slaves would 
become fieemen He was opposed by all interested in the 
continuance of the system, he leceived no help from Gov- 
ernment, by nearly all he was looked upon as a mere 
enthusiast Still he pei severed He caused publications on 
the subject to be spread bioadcast over the land, public 
meetings were held, and the national conscience was awak- 
ened In 1833, the British Parliament resolved, at the 
cost of 20 millions sterling, to set free all slaves m British 
terntoiy 

The 1st August, 1834, was the day on which the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was to take place Throughout the 
Colonies, the chuiches were thrown open, and the slaves 
crowded into them lu the evening of the 31st July As the 
hour of midnight approached they fell on their l^ees, and 
awaited the solemn moment, all hushed in silent prayer. 
"When twelve sonnded, they sprang upon their feet, and 
through every island rang the glad sound of thanksgiving 
TO the Father of all 

Efforts were also made for the civilisation of Afiica. 
In 1840 a meeting, pi esided over by Prince Albert, was held 
for this object, at which Buxton and all the leading anti- 
slavery men were present. In the following year a treaty 
was signed in London by which France, Austria, Prussia, 
and Bussia agreed to adopt the English laws against the 
slave trade 

At a later period, slavery was also abolished in India. 
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Buxton was the f nend and advocate of most of the great 
religious institutions of his own country. The Bible 
Society, Church Missions, City Missions, Suuday Schools, 
and similar ob 3 ects, had at once his lufluence, his eloquence, 
his puise, and his prayers. He was also an ever-liberal 
helper of the poor 

Like most great and good men, he was fond of children, 
and delighted especially in listening to their prattle He 
mixed in their games, romped, and played with them He 
pointed out in his walks with them the beauties of Nature, 
and when the little ones lecognised the snowdrops and vio- 
lets in early Spring, they joyfully hailed them as “ Uncle 
Buxton’s sermons ” 

To the very last he showed the deepest interest in every 
measure that had for its object the relief of human suffer- 
ing. Even in sleep the words which sometimes fell fiom 
him showed how desuous he was of taking part in them. 

In Pebiuary, 1845, increasing weakness showed that his 
end was drawing nigh He sank into quiet sleep, his 
family collected round his bed, but no longer to be 
recognised by their honouied head, it was only to watch 
the peaceful departure of the spirit He lay perfectly 
still, and at last fell asleep in the Lord. A public monu- 
ment was raised to his memory in Westminster Abbey 

Buxton was, in many respects, a model worthy of imi- 
tation 

He was a man of great courage Being informed that 
one of his dogs had gone mad and was in danger of biting 
people, he went after it, seized it by the neck, and after a 
violent struggle held it till it could be secured He acted 
on the high principle of duty, and in reliance upon the 
Divine protection 

But his courage was even more strikingly shown by his 
firmness in carrymg out his benevolent schemes in spite of 
opposition even from his dearest friends. Cnee in Parlia- 
ment he was strongly pressed by G-overnment not to bung 
forward a^motiou. Friend after friend tried his influence 
•upon him in vain Although he was outnumbered in the 
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division^ be Tirtnally gamed a victory, for Government 
afterwards gave way. 

Buxton was a man of remarkable decision, invincible 
energy, and untiring industry. Before entenng upon an 
undertakmg he would consider whether it were possible If 
so, he would set about it at once, and nevei give in until 
he had gamed his obiect His purpose once fixed was 
inflexible. His perseverance in action, his self-trust, his 
capacity for severe and continued labour, were equalled 
only by the force and decision of his will He seems ever 
to have acted up to the spirit of his own remark : 

“ The longer I live, the more I am certam that the great 
difierence between men, between the feeble and the power- 
ful, tlip great and the insignificant, is energy, — invincible 
DETEKJ iiNATioN, — a purpose once fixed, and then death or 
TiCTcr.y ’ That quality will do anything that can be done in 
this world j and no talents, no circumstances, no opportuni- 
ties, will make a two-legged creature a man without it.” 

Some of his other maxims are well worth being remem- 
bered 

“'With ordinaiy talems and exfcraordmary perseverance, all 
things are attamable " 

“Vigom, energy, resolution, fii-mness of purpose, — these 
carry the day.” 

“ Is there one whom difficulties dishearten, who bends to the 
storm? — He will do httle Is there one who loiZ? conquer? — 
That land of man never fails.” 

“ Let it be your first study to teach the world that you are 
not wood and straw — some iron in you ” 

Buxton was a decidedly religious man The Bible was 
his delight; he daily consulted it as his counsellor and 
fnend , and drew forth from its pages rich comfort as well 
as heavenly instruction He was pre-eminently a man or 
ypATEB He was in the constant habit,” says his son, of 
communicatmg his cares to his heavenly Father.^^ “ -Every 
thing/’ said he himself, “ leads me to piayer , and I always 
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iind it answered, both m little and great things.” I see tlie 
band of a directing Providence m tlie events of life, the 
lesser as well as tbe greater; and this is of great importance 
to me; for the belief that our actions, if attempted aright, 
are gnided and directed by superior wisdom, is to me one 
of the greatest inducements to prayer.” 

Arabs and other Muliamniadans are now the gioat sup- 
porters of slavery. The British Grovernment maintains 
ships on the African Coast to try to check it, and good men 
have formed Companies to seek to develop ti’ade among 
negroes 


JOHN POUNDS, THE COBBLER : 

The Poondee or Ra.qoed Schools 

John Pounds was born in Poitsmonth, an English seaport, 
in 1766. He enjoyed few advantages in the way of education. 
His father was a ship carpenter, and the boy, when 12 
years old, was taken fiotn school to he appi enticed to his 
father’s trade 

After a year or tno in the dockyard, a great misfortune, 
as it appeared at the time, happened to tbeyonngapprentico. 
Ho fell into an empty diy dock, and was taken homo, to 
use his own word*!, “ a heap of broken bones ” The lad 
was now a cripple for life — lame and painfully deformed. 
When 67 yeais of age, he said that before the accident, 
"I was a lively young chap then; full of fnn; np to 
every dodge, and who knows but 1 bad been like many 
another young chap, gay and thoughtless But the broken 
bones quiet mo a bit And 1 have rubbed on very well — 
thank the Lord ” 

As young Pounds was now unfit to work as a ship car- 
penter, as soon ns be was able to move about again, ho was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker-. He maintained himself by 
bis trade for the rest of Ins life. Daring war time he was 
sometimes able to earn a pound (Rs. 10) a week ; bat after 
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the peace, he "was content to make his living as a cobbler, 
or a mender of old boots and shoes 

In 1803, when Pounds was 37 years of age, his paternal 
home was pulled down to make way for a larger house. 
Pounds then removed to a little weather-boaided cottage 
down the same street There he lived and worked for 86 
yeais , there he established the first ragged school, and 
across the threshold of that shed, year after year, passed 
hundreds of little feet, hurrying eagerly into the presence 
of a poor cobbler. 

Prom the first, Pounds was a philanthropist He never 
saved money When he had large wages he spent all, after 
providing for his own small wants, on lelieving the destitute 
and buying food for the hungry. He would do anything 
for anybody All the neighbours round would come to him 
when they wanted anything done, it did not matter what 

Pounds had a nephew, a poor deformed creature, born 
with both feet turned in and overlapping one another 
Pounds, partly no doubt from fellow-feeling, offered to take 
charge of him. The fiist thing was to provide companion- 
ship for the poor cripple Mr Lemmon, a friend who lived 
close by, was invited to send in his children to play with 
the cripple. Pounds promising to teach them a little as best 
as he could. He played with the children, he cut out toys 
for them, while he also managed that they made some 
piogiess in learning 

The shop in which he lived and toiled, a place about 
6 feet wide by 15 long, and barely high enough for a tall 
man to stand erect, was his school room There was' 
scarcely anything for the children to sit on— some old 
broken boxes, a bench or two, and the lower steps of the 
stall s that led to the room above Dui ing the first years he 
had no books — nothing to teach from except stray leaves, 
scraps of newspapers, handbillo, and his Bible For writ- 
ing there was nothing available but broken pieces of slates, 
and of these seldom enough for the class 
Mr Lemmon thus describes how he managed He never 
kept the children too long at lessons so as to weary them 
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He -would always let them play again as soon as lie thought 
they liad Lad enough If any one seemed sleepy, he would 
let it lie down. He often told them pi etty stones to do them 
good By and by he gob some little slates to -write on, and 
began to teach them how to do little sums Neighbours 
would stop and look in, and listen to their reading and 
saying their verses , and all seemed so pleasant and happy. 
First one neighbour would say, “Mr Pounds will you 
kindly let my little ones come and say lessons with yours 
and then another , and he always said, “Yes, bring them,’' 
till his shop Avas quite full. And when once his shop was 
full, it never slackened And so it went on to the end . Poor- 
widows would bring their little children to him in the 
morning , and he took care of them all day , and they never 
came again for them till 9 o’clock at night They could 
not — they were out at work all day , and they would often 
find them asleep before the fire They had no food but 
what he gave them 

Pounds cuied the little cripple of his lameness, by mak- 
ing him boots, which, one pair after another, made his feet 
more straight His affection for his nephew met with a 
due i eturn Having learned a little cobbling f i oin his uncle, 
he was afterwards apprenticed to a first rate shoemaker, and 
in time ivas able to do a good business for himself He con- 
tinued to live with his uncle, and was able to repay him, in 
his declining years, something in return for the care he had 
taken of him in childhood. 

John Pounds was for many years a member of the con- 
gregation that met in the chapel near which he resided. 
He nevei indeed attended in the morning as he said he had 
to cook his nephew’s Sunday dinner , but he was never 
missed from his place at evening service, geneially ap- 
pearing surrounded by a number of his favourite schol- 
ars. Ml Hawkes became pastor when Pounds was 
66 years of age, and took an early opportunity of paying him 
a visit. He thus describes what he saw 

" I stood looking at the old man through his open window 
at his work cobbling A tallish boy was standing beside 
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him leading, while the old man went on mending his old 
shoe He looked rough and self-neglected. He had no 
hat 01 coat on. His shut was open at the collar and chest j 
the sleeves were rolled back above the elbows His head 
■was large and manly His deeply farrowed countenance 
bespake deep thought and feeling A large pair of spec- 
tacles rested on his broad, open forehead. His bands were 
large and full of vigour ” 

Pounds prepared to show his visitor some samples of his 
work A fine intelligent little boy bi ought a bit of bioken 
slate with a long-division sum on it. The slate was clean, 
the figures were frell-formed, and the sum, as far as he had 
gone in it, was coirect On another slate was a snm in 
compound proportion done correctly. Pounds next called 
a nice little girl, called Lizzie, with clean bright face and 
neatly dressed, to read. A cat came up with her. He told 
her to read the 6 th Chapter of Matthew’s Gospel which she 
did with a clear, pleasant voice. All the other children 
were still and listening. When she had finished he said, 
'‘That will do, Inzzie , now go to puss and the young birds 
in the comer” Pounds then said to a very little girl, 
“ What have you got in your hand, Polly “A butter- 
cup (a kind of flower), Mr Pounds ” “ Bring it to me, Polly, 
and let us look at it Spell butter Polly ” The child 
spelt batter. ‘‘What colour is butter, Polly ?” “Yellow, 
Ml Founds ” “ Spell yellow.” And the child with a 
little help from the master, spelt yellow. “And this 
flower is yellow like butter Now spell cup,” “Hup” 
“No, Polly, — cup Now mind that, Polly c-u-p, cup 
And now look down into the flower , it looks like a cup, 
doesn’t it Polly ^ Who made the buttercups, Polly 
“ God, Mr Pounds ” “ God made the pretty buttercups 
for us to look upon There is no end to all the good things 
that God IS always doing for us. And we are to love Him, 
Polly” “Yes, mother says so” “And we are to try and 
do what will please Him, Polly. Then go to Lizzie and 
puss, and the little birds in the basket ” “ Billy, come and 
say your pietty verses, ‘How doth the little busy bee ’ ” 
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A little boy, not more than 3 or 4 years old, came eagerly, 
pushing head, foremost through the crowd, and took Ins 
staud by the old man — scarcely higher than his knee, — 
looked up at him with a loving smile, and repeated the 
verses. “ Ton are a busy bee, Billy.” “ Tes, Mr Pounds ” 
** Not a lazy chap , good for nothing There, Billy , that 
will do till next time Then followed an examination in 
mental arithmetic for some of the biggei boys 

Pounds took the children to the country once ayeai. 
They started in the morning at 7, but he was up at 5 get- 
ting things read 3 ’’. All who were going might come and 
have breakfast with him at 6 o’clock He had the night 
before packed provisions in several bags to serve for 
the day. Pounds did not like the children to be noisy 
till they got out of the town, but then they were free to 
run about where they liked, and shout as loudly as they 
could Some rambled about the fields picking up wild 
fioweis , some stood still listening to the birds’ singing. 
Pounds had a keen eye for beautiful scenery Sometimes 
he would stand on the top of a hill near Portsmouth, lean- 
ing with both hands on his stick, looking down over it 
with delight Now and then he would say, ** The goodness 
of God •” This beautiful world 

After the children had been out about three houis, 
Pounds called one of the boys to bring his bag, which was 
full of biscuit Biscuit cned Pounds, “heie’s a piece 
for eveiy one that likes to come for it ” A.s they passed 
through a village, Pounds said to a woman whom he knew 
in one of the houses, “These lads are very thirsty, will 
you kindly let them dunk at your pump “Yes, Mi 
Pounds,” she said, “ and welcome ” She brought out an 
armful of cups and basins Pounds drew the water, all the 
childien drank eagerly , Pounds drank last He then took 
back the cups and basins, and thanked the good woman 
AVhen the Hill was reached, there came dinner under the 
shade of a clump of trees After a rest, there followed con- 
versations on flowers, bees, and stories On the way back, 
there was another good dnnk at the village At Ports- 
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mouth there was plenty of tea, with bread and butter, for 
all who desired it, at the cobbler’s little shop 

Pounds did all this — ^not only for his pupils, but for the 
sick and sujfermg around him — out of his own scanty earn- 
ings He steadily refused all offeis of money for himself, 
but he would take it when needed for his little ones Such 
help came mostly from the poor Sometimes an " old boy,” 
in the shape of a sailor or young soldier, would come and 
lean over the low half dooi and delight his former teacher 
by reminding him of some little ragged boy that be had 
coa'^ed into that room yeais befoi e Such welcome visitors 
generally insisted on making some small offeiing to help 
forward the work » 

The old cobbler was not satisfied with merely receiving 
such ns came to him , he n ent forth also “ to seek and to 
save that which was lost ” He went about all the lowest 
and most degraded places, seeking forpooi childien that 
nobody cared for He went about with a boiled potato 
in his pocket When he saw a poor starving child, be 
would go gently towards him and say, “ Will you have a 
potato The child says, "Yes ” While he is eating the 
potato. Pounds moves slowly with the child towards his 
shop The child goes into the shop for another potato, and 
as sure as he comes once, he comes again 
The end of good old John Pounds came suddenly in the 
midst of his labours of love The Christmas of 1838 found 
him in his usual health, full of active benevolence, carrying 
forth portions for the sick and needy, for the weather- 
was very severe , teaching in his school , going hither and 
thither, on errands of mercy, with bate head and ai'ms. 
On Christmas day, he had always a large plum-pudding 
On that last Cbiistmas day he was in his gloiy. Such of 
the children as were likely to get no pudding at home~ 
perhaps no dinner at all — ^were invited to dine with him 
After the meal was over, the old man stiried the fire, and 
produced the little presents that he had provided. Then 
the neighbours began to drop in, and the afternoon passed 
quickly by. 
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“ I^m as lappy as cob be/* be said to bis nepbew • I 
baiTi^t a "Wisb on eartb unfulfilled. And now^ if ifc please 
God to take me before I can no longer do for myself 3S^o, 
I would not live so long as to be a burden to any one , 
when I can no longer do for myself, I should like to die — 
like a bud diopping from its peicb ” 

His last wish was fulfilled New Year’s Day came and 
John Pounds was still all life and activity. The school was 
in full swing when, at about 10 o’clock, the old man sudden- 
ly rose, and charging the youngsters to be good while he 
was away, he carried off one of boys to visit a Mr. Carter, 
whose house was not far distant. The lad had a sore heel, 
for which Pounds desired to get some ointment , at the 
same time he bade him bring his slate, that Mr Carter 
might see what progress he had made with his arithmetic. 

Mr. Carter’s house was reached AVhile master and pupil 
stood in the hall, a noise was heard ; some members of 
the family burned out, and found the old man lying helpless 
on the floor They raised him into a chair, and for a little 
he rallied A doctoi who happened to be passing was called 
' in He saw at a glance how matters stood in ten minutes 
John Pounds was dead. 

Meantime the terrified lad had run back to the little 
school with the news The beloved master had fallen dow n 
in a fit, and was being brought home dead or dying. All 
was confusion and despair. ^Vhile the children wept and 
called one to another, the body of the biave old man was 
bi ought in There they were in that crowded room ; and 
thus was their beloved master, who had left them but a 
feiv minutes before, brought back over the threshold * The 
little ones turned from the sight, and fled weeping from 
the place 

John Pounds was honoui ed in his death more than he 
had been in his life His funeral was largely attended by 
young and old. Children and parents and neighbours 
ciowded together around the grave, although a bitter cold 
wind was blowing, and the ground was covered with 
frozen snow 
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A marble tablet was placed on the wall of the chapel 
where be worshipped,' with this inscription : 

Eeected by Friends 

AS A 

Memorial of their Esteem and Respect 

FOR 

JOHN POUNDS, 
who, 

WHILE EARNING HIS LIVING BY MENDING SHOES, 
GHATDITOD8LY EDUCATED 

AND IN PART CLOTHED AND FED SOME HUNDREDS 
OF POOR CHILDREN, 

He died suddenly on the first of January, 1839, 
AGED 72 YEARS 

‘'TJlou shall he blessed, for they cannot recompense thee ’’ 

A young painter at Portsmouth made a picture of Pounds 
in the midst of his scholars, bird , cages and old shoes 
"When it was shown to Pounds he looked at it in silence. 
Then suddenly he brightened up “ There’s my cat he 
exclaimed with evident pleasure That was nil he ever said 
about the picture 

After the old man’s sudden death, and when all Ports- 
mouth was talking about him, an engraving of the picture 
was published which had a wide sale 

Di Guthrie said at a meeting in Edinburgh, 

‘ It was by a picture that I was first led to take an interest 
in ragged schools It represented a cobbler’s loom The cobblei 
was theie himself, spectacles on nose, an old shoe between bis 
knees , that massive forehead and firm month indicating great 
determination of chnractei , while fiom beneath his bushy eye- 
brows benevolence gleamed on a number of poor ragged boys 
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and girls 'wlio stood at their lessons around the busy cobbler. 
LIy curiosity was awakened, and m the inscription I read how 
this man, John. Pounds, a cobblei in Portsmouth, taking pity on 
tlie multitude of poor lagged children, left to go to luin in the 
streets, had, like a good shepherd, gatheied in these outcasts 
how he had trained them to God and the world , and how, while 
earning his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, he had rescued 
from misery and saved to society not less than 600 of these 
chtldien I felt ashamed of myself I felt repioved for the 
little I had done. I said, * That man is an honour to humanity, 
and deserves the tallest monument ever iniscd within the shoies 
of Britain.’ ” 

Dr. Gruthrie gave a great impulse to the establishment 
ot "Ragged Schools/’ and now there aie hundreds of them 
in many parts of the world He thus spoke of Pbunds . 

“ Thousands have time, talents, money , he bad not Though 
dead he yet speaks, and who shall gainsay the speech I put in that 
old dead cobbler’s month ^ ‘ If I, without name, inflncnce, with- 
out wealth, with the snoat of labour standing on my brow, earn- 
ing by these bands my daily bread, could do, and by God’s help 
have done this, yon can do ns much Go then and do likewise ”*■ 


JAMBS DAVIES 
The Welsh Schoolmasxee 

James Davies was the son of a farmer in Wales, born in 
1765 When 13 years of age his father died, and as he 
left no will, the eldest son possessed himself of the property. 
James was a weak and sickly boy. He was put an appren- 
tice to a weaver, but the doctor recommended him to get 
outdoor employment For several years James Davies 
travelled tbrongb the countiy as a hawker, carrying a pack 
and basket. 

Industry enabled bim to gather a bttle property, but he 
was too benevolent to spend his hfe entirely in proviing for 
himself. When going about, the oiying wants of the poor, 


* Abridged from JSfottihlo TForters la Bwnhlc Jit/c, Mclson 2 i. 
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the bad habits and ignorance in which their childien were 
brought up, affected him deeply. One great remedy was 
the establishment of schools, so he endeavomed to become 
qualified as a teacher 

Davies first commenced a school at a place called Usk, 
and carried it on for three or four years to the entire satis- 
faction of all the subscribers, and to the evident improve- 
ment of the childien and their patents As the people of 
Usk were able to maintain a schoolmaster, Davies thought 
that he should rather go to some poor and neglected spot. 

There was a place, called Davanden, at which theie was 
neither school nor church The nearest church was several 
miles off, and was used by a farmer as a sheep-fold, when , 
not required for service, which was only once a month 
About this time a veiy active minister was appointed to 
the charge of a parish which included Devauden. Through 
him Davies was able to get a school commenced The 
Duke of Beaufort gave the land foi the site of the school 
room and a small garden, with a donation of £25 and an 
annual subsoiipbion of £5, 5s Within a short time, a good 
school was completed, able to contain 120 children 

Soon afterwards Davies took leave of his friends at Usk, 
by whom he was beloved and regietted His little pupils 
accompanied him pait of the way, and when the separation 
took place, it was with the most affectionate interchange 
of blessings, tears, and kisses 

Davies willingly left his good fised salary at Usk for the 
uncertainty of some small income at Davanden Besides 
some occasional adult scholars, nearly a hundred children 
attended school It was always opened and closed with 
prayer, and a portion of the Bible was read and explained. 
On Sunday the whole school went with him to church. 
When arranged in their respective places, their conduct 
was so orderly, as to show that they did not worship an 
unknown Grod 

Davies loved his pupils like a father The parents of 
some were very poor, and the little ones sometimes came to 
school without having had proper food When their pale 
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looks excited a suspicion of this in. his mind, he would ask, 
“ Have you had your breakfast, my d.ear ?” If not, a por- 
tion of his own intended meal was given to the hungry 
child 

But the school was not the only object of his attention 
He sought out the sick around him, and mmistered to their 
bodily and spiritual wants In a piercing cold wmter, the 
blankets of his own bed were sent to the cottage of a poor 
neighbour, from whose hands he had previously received 
treatment very different from what he deserved 

The condition of the nearest chui ch was a cause of much 
sorrow to Davies The roof was so bad, that the minister 
and congregation suffered great inconvenience from every 
passing shower of ram, and the floor was sometimes covered 
with deep snow By speaking again and again to the people, 
he got them to repair the roof and make a ceiling. He 
prevailed on them to fit up the building with good seats and 
a proper reading desk A gallery was also erected. 

The floor was rough and uneven, Davies had it laid with 
good smooth stone , the eastern window was small admit- 
ting very little light , be got a larger one made. What he 
did at his own expense could not have cost him less than 
£30 

In 1820 the minister wished to raise some money for 
the Ohm ch Missionary Society, and among others spoke to 
Davies To enable him to understand the object, he gave 
him some explanatoiy papers Next morning, when the 
minister was at breakfast, Davies came in. He had walked 
2 miles lu the morning that he might be back in proper 
time for'opening his school He expressed great interest 
and delight in the cause of Missions, promising to give 12 
shillings a year, to subscribe a penny weekly, and to collect 
something, if he could, from his neighbours It is in this 
way that Missions in India are supported People in 
England, many of them poor, give weekly or monthly for 
the support of schools and preachers. 

< He spoke to his neighbours and to the children, contrast- 
ing the privileges enjoyed by the people of England in 
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■worshipping the one tiue God with thnt of those in Innde 
of darkness and idolatry 

When the first year was drawing to a close, he brought 
his own 12 shillings, and a collection from 15 of his neigh- 
bours, with a sum of about 20 shillings from the children 
ot his school Besides that he gave £5. The minister 
thought this was too much for him to give and made many 
objections , but he said, “ Sir, I only regret that I cannot 
give a larger sum to such a blessed woik, but the work at 
the church has abridged my power for this yeai ” 

The second year he made up his collections as before 
but his own tnfle, as he called it, was £10. The third year 
he had to lament that many of his contributors had with- 
drawn their suppoit, but he made up the deficiency himself 
To this he added £5 "When the minister, as before, spoke 
of prudence and othei claims, his only reply was, ^^It is the 
work of God j can I do too much for Him ? I thank God 
foi putting it into my heart, and also for giving me an 
ability to do this ” 

Davies was ready to help every charitable work It may 
be asked what was his income ? A considerable part of his- 
saiangs was spent in the erection of the school room Hie 
salary for the school was £20 a year. He cultivated about 
an acre of ground belonging to the school, and he sold, on 
commission, fiour to the poor in small quantities He chiefly 
subsisted on bread and cheese or butter, with tea. 

Eight years later the same minister, who had gone to 
another town, paid a visit to Devauden As he went to the 
place he found some children playing about, and some going 
home to dinner They all saluted him with the usPal marks 
of respect — a bow and “ Good morning, sir ” 

The next object he saw was the white uncovered head 
of the teacher. He was busily employed in his little field 
with a wheel-barrow, conveying the manure he had pre- 
pared. Five minutes before he had been busy in the 
school , now he was hard at work otherwise Davies knew 
the value of time, and how to turn everything to good 
account "When not in school or employed in works of 
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cliarity or devotion, he cultivated liis field The nights he 
gave to reading. 

The portion of land actually belonging to the school was 
only acres, to which he added another half acre, pur- 
chased chiefly with his own money, and cleared by him 
fiom itb natural state of stones and rnbbish, at a great ex- 
pense of time and trouble On this little laim he raised 
potatoes and other vegetables, and in rotation wheat or 
barley. He also kept pigs In England pigs are not allow- 
ed to run about and eat filth as in this country. They are 
much cleaner, and their flesh is more wholesome One year 
Davies obtained £5 from his pigs, which he wished to send 
' to a Missionaiy Society He said to the minister, " You 
know, sir, J cannot do much out of my school receipts 
towards chanty, if I do not get it by carefully tending 
my pigs.” 

Davies provided suitable books for the Sunday School 
teachers, he gave every farm-servant among his fellow-par- 
ishioneis a Bible, and wherever he saw a deteimination to 
know and to learn, he assisted such determination by gifts 
of useful books. Hot content with this, when the time 
came round for him to take his month's holiday in the 
summei, he would start out with a large stock of Bibles, 
Prayer-books and pamphlets, giving them to those who had 
not snch things in their possession, and receiving nothing 
for them but thanks 

Davies bad naturally a hasty temper, and a complete 
victory over it was not gained But he soon became cool 
again, and his infirmity bowed him in deep humiliation 
before God 

The minister stayed with Davies till the children returned 
from dinner, and examined some of them. Even very little 
children read nicely, and the teacher seemed to be beloved 
by his scholars. 

Davies was as fond of teaching as ever He was soon too 
fnlly engaged to think much of the minister who was 
present , so he merely glanced his eye round to observe the 
good order which prevailed, and went away. 
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Devauden was about thiee miles from tlie nearest chuich. 
Many of tbe people would nob walk so far, and Sundays 
were spent by tbem m idleness or sport. Davies was dis- 
tressed to see his own school children earned away by the 
evil example of their parents or their elder brothers He 
labonied hard by advice and other means to persuade the 
people to give up this bad habit, but in vain They were 
only following the example of their forefathers When 
every efioib failed, it occurred to the good man, that if 
besides his school a ohnrch could be built, it would help 
to correct such practices and be of great benefit 

At that time it was not possible to get a chuich at 
Devauden, so it was proposed to hold service in the school- 
room. Foi this purpose it had to be ceiled, whitewashed, 
painted and fitted up with pulpit and benches. All this 
was done by Davies at a cost of £45 Although he boi e the 
whole expense, he took an active pait also in the work, 
toiling at it like a common laboui er. 

In 1829 the loom was opened for divine service, in 
presence of upwards of 200 persons, most of them poor 
cottagers, some of them halt and decrepit An appi opnate 
sermon was preached on the words, “ I was glid when they 
said unto me. Let us go into the house of the Lord ” 
Davies formerly slept in the school room When it became 
used for public woiship, his bed and furniture had to be 
removed The minister raised among his friends enough to 
bmld a neat little cottage to which they were taken, and 
were Davies afterwards lived. 

Davies would not rest satisfied till the first school loom 
was set apart only as a church and had a minister He 
determined therefore to erect another school room on a 
smaller and le&s expensive plan He went round asking 
money for this purpose, and as his character was known, he 
met with much success. SufBcient was raised to carry out 
his design 

Before the origmal school room could be set apart as 
a church, a large sum required to be raised as an endow- 
ment for the support of the mimster. Several friends 
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undertook to collect, and the sum o£ £1,040 was obtatned. 
Beside the endowment, this enabled some additions to be 
made 1:0 the former building. 

When the church was consecrated in 1838, Davies, now 
73 years of age, was overpowered with feelings of joy and 
thankfulness. Nearly 400 poisons were present in the 
building, and there were nearly as many outside, who could 
not gain admittance. The collection after the service 
amounted to £43 The sermon was oh the text, " Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God ?’* Part of it was 
as follows 

While we earnestly pray for God’s blessing on this place, 
let us look back with thankfulness to the past ‘ Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped ns,’ His good and gniding hand has been 
distinctly visible throoghout He stmed up one of His poor but 
faithful servants to care for the spiritual destitution of this 
neglected spot, he engaged another to make its wants more 
widely known , He moved the hearts of many to give willingly 
and freely of the silver and gold which He had given them And 
now He has spared His aged servant, who laid the foundation 
of this house, to see at length the headstone thereof brought 
forth with shontmgs, and to behold it consecrated for ever to the 
worship and service of his God To Him who ordereth all things 
according to the good pleasure of His will, be all the praise and 
all the glory ” 

Davies, in one of his rounds, visited a parish 15 miles 
from ins home, called Llangattock It was the scene of 
some of his earliest recollections, he was born in a farm-bouse 
on its borders, be had played in the churchyard when 
a boy, and for want of a school house had learned some of 
bis lessons within the church itself. Seventy years bad 
gone by, but still there was neither resident clergyman nor 
school house The heart of Davies yearned over the place. 
He was now 82 yeai s of age, but bale and hearty like 
a man in middle life He proposed to the Archdeacon, 
who revered his character and loved to second his schemes, 
to move to Llangattock, to be the schoolmaster without pay, 
and to supply the school with books during his hfe if funds 
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could be raised to build a school, offering £5 himself asja 
beginning '' God had kept him alive, perhaps, ’’ he said, 

on purpose that he might go and do a little good there 
before he died Anothei teacher of better abihties might 
succeed him at Devauden Tor his living he had £100, 
a present from a generous fiiend given to support him in 
old age on the day that Devauden church was consecrated 
At the rate ot £20 a year, this would maintain him for 5 
years, besides providing books for school purposes and for 
gifts among ms neighbours , and how could an old man 
like him expect to live longer 

Such an offer was irresistible men who had slept before 
woke up to a sense of then responsibilities , a letter of the 
old man’s to a clergyman, giving his reasons for removal in 
his own plain way, was printed without his knowledge, and 
raised £300 The work thus begun was finished in a few 
montl s. The school was called after his name , he laid 
the hist stone on his knees, surrounded by the children 
whom he came to teach, and another year oO life was given 
him in his new sphere of labour He taught one morning 
in the school as usual, and, before the time of assembling 
on the next day, was gatheied to his rest as a “shock of 
corn fully ripe,” aged 83. 

The motto of Davies was, “ Labour, and God will help ” 
His life shows how much a single person— a humble person 
•—can do when his heart is bent on good designs. It is- 
astonishing how God will bless those, whose choice is fixed 
on Him as their portion Davies was not only blessed him~ 
self, but was a blessing to all around him ^ 


* Abntlgea from a “ Memoir of James Danes ’* •• 

•• God’s Heroes and the World’s Heroes ” 


S P 0. K , and Gnmej’s 
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GEORGE MOORE • 
The Benevolent Merchant. 


George Mooie was born in 1806 amid the hills of Cumber- 
land. His father, who had a small fai ra, set an excellent 
example to his children George says, " I have often said 
that I think he never told a lie in his life The only time 
he flogged me was for telling a he , and I never felt so 
sorry for anything as to have giieved him ” In those days 
schools were fai inferior to what they are now The teacher 
of George was an old man fond of drink, which the scholars 
were sent out to fetch for him three or four times a day. 
He says of him, " He used to diive the learning into ns 
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with a thick ruler which ‘he hronght down sharply upon our 
backs He often sent the ruler flying amongst our heads ” 
No wonder that G-eorge often played truant, and gave as 
much tune as he could to wiestlmg, chmbing the tallest 
trees and other sports. 

Afterwards he worked on the farm with his brother, but 
he got only his food and clothes To get some money of 
his own, when his brother’s fields were reaped, he hired 
himself to the neighbouring farmers He started with 6d 
4 as ) a day , wh^en he was ten years old, he got Is 6d 
{12 as) Being a very strong boy, when he reached the 
age of twelve, he did the work of a man, and earned 2s. a 
day with his food. 

When 13 years of age he left the farm and was appren- 
ticed to a draper, or dealer in cloth, at Wigton He slept 
at his master’s house, hut he had to get his meals at an inn. 
His master gave way to drinking and set him a bad ex- 
ample. George saw nothing but drinking and wickedness 
He played at cards almost every night, sometimes the whole 
night through His master heard of this and nailed up the 
window by which George entered the house in the early 
morning But Geoige climbed over the roofs and got in by 
another window which was unfastened Next morning he 
heard the Christmas carols He says, Better thoughts 
came over me with sweet music. I awoke to a sense of 
my wrong-doing. I thought of my dear father, and feared 
that I might break his heait, and bring his gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. I resolved to give up gambling, 
which, by God’s gi ace, I am thankful to say I have firmly 
carried out ” 

Afterwards, instead of taking his meals at a public house, 
he took lodgings with a private family, with whom he soon 
became a favourite 

At the end of his apprenticeship, George resolved to go 
to London, although his relations were much opposed 
to it The joumey occupied 2^ days by coach. He was 
a raw country lad of 19, his speech the broad Cumberland 
dialect, and his clothes badly made After getting lodg- 
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ings, he went; out to seek employment, calling sometimes 
at 30 drapers^ shops in the course of a single day , bnt all 
in vain. At last he thought that he had made a mistake, 
and he made up his mind to go to America before all 
Ins money was exhausted. Just m time, however, a Cum- 
berland man in London, who knew his family, engaged 
linn on a salary of £30 a year. 

Young jMoore had to do rough work in his new place, but 
he never complained He went to a night school, and by 
attention to his studies greatly improved himself After he 
had been thus employed for six months, one day a lady 
and a little girl entered the warehouse Who are they 
George asked of one standing near He was told that 
they were the wife and daughter of the owner. “Well,” 
said Geoige, “if ever I marry, that girl shall be my wife ” 
He was \ety much laughed at for this remark, but the 
thought took possession of his mind He became more 
industrious, dihgent, and persevering. After many years^ 
hai d ivork, the girl did become his wife. 

George soon got tired of serving in a shop , he 
wished something higher He next got a situation at 
£40 a yeai in a lace warehouse At first he did not 
give satisfaction from his country manners. His mas- 
ter told him that he had had many a stupid blockhead 
fiom Cumberland, but that he was the greatest of them 
all. George stuck to his work, and soon, instead of 
being laughed at, he began to be complimented upon 
Ins smartness and willingness After about a year’s ser- 
vice, lie was offered the position of town travellei , or to go 
about London, getting orders for goods 

This was the occupation for which Moore was best adapt- 
ed He sold more goods than any traveller had done 
before. After 18 months he was sent to Liverpool and 
Manchester. Here he distingoisbed himself still more 
He was only 21, yet he showed the wisdom of a man of 40, 
while in activity he excelled all his competitors He 
worked all day, packed his goods in the evening, and 
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travelled at night. For weeks together the only sleep he 
got was on the outside of a coach, but he slept soundly 
In Iieland he was equally successful This led the firm 
of Groucock and Oopestoke to offer him A.500 a year to 
travel for them Moore was then receiving only £150 a 
year , but his answer was, " The only condition on which I 
will leave IS a partnei ship ” This was agieed to, and in 
1 830, when Moore was 23 years of age, the firm became 
known as that of Groucock, Oopestoke and Mooie 

Moore was more industrious and energetic than evei He 
was here, there, and everywhere, i ushing from town to town v 
doing business , but he always found time to give his friends 
and customers a cheerful word, so that he was gieatly liked 
wherever he went For the first three yeais he had but 
one-fourth of the profits , he was then made an equal partner 
as he had mcreased the business so much 

In 1835, when he was worth many thousand pounds, he 
offered maiuage to the young lady who he said should be 
his wife , but she refused Although he felt this deeply, 
he did not lose heart, and gave his best eneigies to his 
business Five years later he proposed to her a second time, 
and to his ]oy he was accepted 

In 1844, his doctor lecommended him to take a sea 
voyage for his health. He went to America, where he could 
combine business with pleasure Dniiug thiee months he 
visited many of the principal cities, making fnends wher- 
ever he went, and opening up business connections which 
were of great advantage to his firm 

Up to this time Mooie had been inattentive to religion 
He travelled and woiked on Sunday and Satin day, at 
night he went to bed without asking God’s blessing, and so 
tired that he fell asleep in a few imnutes. It was not till 
he gave up travelhng that he went regularly to church He 
now began to do so with great benefit. His conversations 
with a good old man were also very helpful He says. 
How I envied his mind and heart * Yet he lived on only 
a scanty pittance He called upon me once when I was in 
a desponding mind. How he comforted and supported 
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me About this time Moore*s brotber-iu-law died saddon- 
ly This was a great blow He felt that la the midst of 
life we are m death The impression was deepeued by the 
death ot bis senior partner Mr Groucock His neighbour. 
Ml Hitchcock, also often spoke to Mooie as to the import- 
ance of not neglecting his soul’s interests, whilst occupied 
with the cares of this life and the anxieties of a great busi- 
ness. 

Till now he says, " I had no peace and httle happiness 
except in excitement I had never felt any gratitude 
to God for my prosperity, nor for my many woildly 
blessings I trust I am beginning to see and feel the folly 
and vanity of the world and its pleasuies It cannot soothe 
a wounded conscience like mine, nor enable me to feel that 
I could meet death with comfort ” He prayed earnestly, 
and at last he could say, “ I believe the Gospel, I love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, I receive with confidence the piomise 
that ‘ He that heareth my word and beheveth on Him that 
sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come unto 
condemnation, but is passed from death unto life ’ ” 

Moore, chiefly to please his wife, bought a mansion 
in Kensington Palace Gardens which he fitted up splendidly 
He also bought an estate in Cumberland which he wished to 
make his summer i esidence His wife was soon afterwards 
taken ill and could not enjoy their new residence Moore 
said, It was long before I felt at home in it, nor did 
it add at all to our happiness ’’ His wife died in 1858, 
and he was left in a state of loneliness winch the lai geness 
and splendour of his dwelling seemed to make more difficult 
to bear A fortnight afterwards he wrote in his diaiy, 

I feel that God’s giace is giving me moie power daily 
to sustain my drooping spints I do not wish to refrain 
from soirow or hide realities from myself I do not wish 
tribulation to work insensibility, but I want patience — ^not 
forgetfulness, but experience — ^not unconcern, but hope.” 

His doctoi recommended a visit to the Continent of 
Europe, and after an absence Of three months he returned 
tto London greatly improved in health. 
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On reaoliing homo 1ib found a telegram awaiting hini} 
asking him to stand as member of Parliament for Notting- 
ham He declined for reasons which he thus stated • 
“ 1 My education is not equal to the position, and I have a 
great dislike to public speaking 2 I can do much more 
good in other directions than by representing Nottingham 
in Parliament 3 It would keep me more and more from 
serving God, and reading my Bible ” 

Even m his earlier life, Moore sought to do good His 
brother William was employed as a porter *in luan^on, 
when George came fiist to the city As William was not 
strong, George would carry heavy parcels for him at night 
He began libraries for the towns in Oumbeiland, and 
otherwise sought the good of his native county He gave 
a great deal ot attention to schools for the children of 
commercial travellers The schools weie built at a cost of 
£25,000, the main portion of which was obtained through 
Moore’s exertions He says that he “ walked many a pair 
of boots off Ills feet in going up and down provincial and 
manufacturing towns, asking for subscnptions, enlisting 
supporters, and getting up deputations ” Moore was their 
treasurer till the day of his death, and left them a legacy 
of £1,300 

After this religious change his life was a series of deeds 
of benevolence When nominated to the high office of 
Sheriff of London, he paid a heavy fine to decline the 
honour 

There were about 400 young men employed in his estab- 
lishment in London To raise their character and improve 
their spiritual condition, he engaged a clergyman to have 
family worship with them every moining, at which he 
was occasionally present himself Several Associatio ns were 
started, for their benedt Theie were prayer meetings, 
Bible classes, Mntual Improvement Associations, &c The 
library contained more than a thousand volumes, and was 
supplied with upwards of 40 newspapers, besides periodicals 
^ Lectin es were delivered by men of eminence 
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Every year Moore wrote tbe following words in Ins poctet 
book . ^ 

pTrhat I spent I bad . \ 

1 TVbat I sarcd I lost . 1 
What I gave I have.”J 

Besides giving most liberally himself for twenty years, be 
went round collecting money for the charitable institutions 
of London. With his friends he was often very abrupt- 
Wheu he entered their offices they knew what he was about. 
They saw it in his face “What is it now Mr. Mcore?” 

Well, I am on a begging expedition.^’ Oh,T know that 

very weil. What is it ?” “ It is for the Royal Free 
Hospital — a hospital free to all without auv letters of 
’ recoiumendutiou. I want 20 guineas ” Tt s a large sum *’ 
it’s the sum I have set down for you to give. You 
mns^h^lp me ” The cheque was got, audawa\* he started 
ou a fresh expedition. 

Some nch men rolling in wealth would give him lefusal 
after refusal. This sickened bim foi the day and he went 
home tired of his work. But he returned to begging next 
day, until he had made up the sum that he wanted *' I 
must not be discouraged,” be said, “lam doing Christ’s 
work." 

Scarcely a day passed during which his time w^s not 
fully occupied with business, ivith correspondence, with 
interviews, with beggings' for chanties. He went\ from 
one meeting to another ; from an orphan chanty school to a 
hospital ; fiom Bible Society meeting to a Ragged School 
tea } from a Young Men’s Chrisban Association to a Work- 
ing Man’s Institute. Sometimes he would attend a mid- 
night meeting to reclaim fallen women 

He was pressed to offer himself as membei of Parha- 
ment for a London district. “ No,” he lephed, “ I can 
make better use of my time than that. There are many 
abler persons willing and anxious to enter Parliament , but 
how few there are who are wilbug to help the ragged and 
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orplian children ? That is mv vroik Ifo, no, let me 
remain as I am ’’ 

Moore was the constant resort of young men wanting 
situations If he could not provide foi them in his own 
warehouse, he tiied to find places for them aulongst his 
friends He took no end of trouble about this business 
After his young friends had obtained situations, he con- 
tinued to look after them He took down their names 
and addresses in a special red book, kept for the purpose,' 
and repeatedly asked them to dine with him on Sunday 
afternoons . He usually requested that they should go to 
some chuich or chapel in the evening, as well as gave 
them good advice Repeated entries like the following 
occur in his diary 

“ Dined 22 of the boys that I had got situations foi , besides 
the people that were staying in the house I never forget that 
I had no one to invite mo to their homes, when I fiist came 
to London ’ 

Many a time Moore visited the lowest paits of London 
One day he euteis these woids " Again I went out among 
the poor with the missionary and lelieved them such 
dreadful filth, rags, and poverty*” He was shocked to 
find human beings in such degiadntion But he did not 
approve of the indiscriminate charity so common in India 
He says 

“I am com meed that profuse chanty to the poor, given 
indiscriminately and without inquiry, does no real good It 
fostei'S idleness It reare up a class of professional mendicants 
It promotes dissolute habits among beggars, and enormously 
increases the evil it is meant to relieve Like Lord Biougham, 

I think that Drink is the mother of want and the nurse of 
Crime*” 

Mooie thought the best way of teaching these poor 
people was to get hold of them when young. Hence his - 
support of ragged schools and orphanages As these people 
would not go to church, he strennously supported the 
city missions, so that the poorer classes might be visited at 
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tlieir own houses and brougliti under religious influeuce as 
much as possible. 

In 1866 Mooi ebecameTieasurer of the FieldLane Ragged 
Schools, aud himself started a list of new subscribers with 
£100 a yeai The institution included baby schools, for the 
infants of poor women who had to work during the day, . 
infant schools, boys’ and gnls’ schools, night schools. 
There was an industrial school for girls where they learnt to 
sew and make clothes There was a mothers’ class to sew 
and mend clothes The buildmg was also a refuge for the 
homeless poor, — ^men and women Young women were 
kept there untal situations could be obtained for them 
The institution contained a penny bank, Bible classes, a 
ragged church where as many as from 700 to 900 people 
attended , a prayer meeting , a youths’ mutual improvement 
institute , and other excellent arrangements 

The poor and the destitute were constantly in his mind 
He could not sleep from thinking about them The weary 
eyes of the hungry children haunted him Lowest of all — 
beneath the tramps, the beggars, and the helpless — were the 
miserable women he met on his way to the midnight 
meetings His labours did not sink into the ground He 
shed a soit of sunshine amongst those be woiked for. 
He diffused blessings around him A little kindliness will 
produce a gieat deal of happiness Thus he lilted up 
many of his pooier fellow-creatures — making them holier, 
happieV, and better, and the Lord Jesus Ohnst has said, 

** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My’biethren, ye have done it unto Mb ” 

The distribution of useful books and magazines was one 
way of doing good which Moore largely employed. When a 
book struck him as containing an abundance of useful 
lessons, he at once purchased large numbers of it and sent 
them amongst the people most likely to benefit from or 
apply its teachings He also got book hawkers employed 
to offer them for sale. 

One reason why Moore was able to do so much work was 
his punctuality. In his engagements he was never a 
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moment too late He -n-as an example of the saying that 
if you want to get a thing well done, go to a busy man, 
and he will find time to do it The idle man has nothing 
to do, and takes all the day to do it 1 He was most punc- 
tual also in his reply to letters He answered them by 
return. 

In his warehouse, he could scan a department at a glance 
No flaw could escape his never-resting eye. He was qmck 
and decisive in action as m word He spoke quickly and 
wrote quickly Nothing like an impossibility ever dawned 
upon him He was furious at any one who when told to do 
a thmg said he “ couldn’t do it Couldn’t,” he said, 
“ What d’ye mean, man ’ I don’t know what ye mean. 
There’s no such word Go and do it at once I” 

Hoore bought an estate, called Whitehall, in Cumberland. 
He had the old mansion restored so that it looked some- 
what as it had done centuries before He encouraged 
eveiy good movement, and sought to infuse his spirit 
among his neighbours. While he frequently entertained 
his wealthy friends, he as frequently and with more 
pleasure, invited the poor Sometimes he would give tea 
to as many as 1500 children at once 

He mixed with farmers and cottagers, and whenever he 
saw anything going wrong amongst them he did his best to 
set It nght To make them take greater pride in their 
homes and gardens, he offered prizes for the best kept 
garden, the best roses, the best vegetables, &c. 

Moore bad two splendid residences, one in London,' the 
other in Cnmherland, but wifeless and childless, he wrote, 
"I feel very lonely with no one in the house but myself” 
He met at length with a lady whom he asked to be his 
wife. At first she dechned, but he pressed his suit, and 
was accepted In 1861 he married Miss Brerics, sister of 
she late J. W Breeks of the Madras Civil Service, who 
died regretted by all. The mainage was one of great 
happiness. His wife assisted in every good work He 
writes : “ Had onr old women’s tea-feast — the happiest 
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day my wife and I spead in Oamberland.” Occasionally 
lie would give Ins servants a treat He sent them all out 
with the schoolmaster and his motliei on a day’s pleasure 
^oore himself taught m school, his wife and a lady visitor 
cooked the dinner At night he says, “ We all were 
tired to death, 1 shouldn’t care lor it often, but I do rejoice 
in giving pleasme to otheis.” 

In 1S70 there was a temblo war between Fiance and 
Oermnuy. Pans was besieged for months No provisions 
could enter the city, and the inhabitants weie reduced 
to such straits that they were glad to accept as food 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, and almost anything they could 
get hold of. Alter the city surrendered, theie was stiU 
great iiiiseiy. A fund of £120,000 was raised in 
London, and Moore, one of the most active members of the 
Oomnnltee, went over to Pans to distribute the relief. 
Seven ty tons of food, and £5,000 in money weie hrst sent 
ovoi When the people assembled for the distribution of 
the food, Moore said that he nevei saw such an assembly 
of hollow, lean, hungry faces The only bread they had 
was black, made of hay and straw and one-fourth of the 
coaisest floui. In the markets there were only a few dead 
dogs and cats — no flour, no vegetables For four months 
there was no milk 

The distnbutionof food ivent on from early morning till 
midnight It was a common thing to see 10,000 people 
waiting all through the night for the distribution next 
morning 

Pans aftenvards suffered still more from some of its 
atheistical citizens, who set fire to many buildings, both 
public and private. Moore wont over again to Pans wheie 
he remained until the whole of the relief money was 
dispensed. He returned home bearing memories of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, but conscious that he had done his duty to 
his fellow-creatures at a time of sore tiouble 

In 1876 the shadow of death was gathering around Moore. 
When he opened his diary at the beginning of the year he 
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acknoTrledged to himself that he might then be entering on 
the last year of his life. ' If so/ he wrote, what have I to 
rescne me when stripped of all that I can now call my 
own ’ I do believe that Jesus will go with me through the 
daik valley and that I shall have abundant entrance into the 
presence of God ” On the 19 th June he wrote, I must 
not forget that I am threescore years and ten my time 
here below must be short ” A few days latei he wiote, 

I have thought a good deal about death lately I have 
tried to realise in my soul that there is nothing to fear, 
if one IS ceitain to be with Christ Whererei or whenever 
I may die, may I know that Death is a vanquished foe, and 
that I may not fear ” 

The end came suddenly He was going with his wife to 
Carlisle where he was to speak at a meeting On the way 
he said to her, " What is that passage in St Matthew i*” 

Do yon mean, * I was sick and. ye visited me ^ she 
inquired. “Ho,” he replied, “ I lemember, ' well done 
thou good and faithful set rant, enter thou into the ]Oy of 
thy Lord.’ ” The woids applied to himself 

While Moore and a friend were standing in one of the 
streets of Cai lisle, two runaway horses came dashing up, one 
of which knocked him down He was so seiionsly 10301 ed 
that the best medical aid was of no avail. As his end was 
neai, his wife said to him, ‘ George, darling , we have 
often talked abont Heaven Perhaps Jesns is going to take 
you home you are wilhng to go with Him, are yon not ^ 
He will take care of yon ?” He looked wistfolly in her 
face and said, “ Yes ^ I fear no evil He will never leave 
me, nor forsake me Several times after, he said a word 
or two expressive of the same trnst He was soon past 
mnch speech Bat he knew perfectly that he was dying, 
and his faith failed not 

When the hells of Bow Church were tolled that after- 
noon, and the mournful news spread through the city of 
London that George Moore was dead, every heart was 
struck with sorrow. 
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A monument m Carlisle Catliedral calls him — 

A MAN OP BAKE STBENGTH AND SlMPMCITV OF 
. CHABACTEIt, 

OF ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE AND BIDE INFLUENCE 
A tloman’s son, 

HE WAS NOT BORN TO WEALTH, 

BUT BT ABILITT AND IKDUSTRV HE GAINED IT 

AND HE EVER USED IT 

AS A STEWARD OF GOD AND A DISCIPLE OF THE 
LORD JESUS CHRIST, 

FOB THE FURTHERANCE OP ALL GOD’s WORKS 

Moore's Me is a noble example. " In spite of Lis humble 
birth and the force of unfavourable circumstances, he made 
his way to honour and nches, and lived so nobly that he 
was universally beloved. By his industry and integrity he 
succeeded in amassing a princely fortune , by his goodness 
of heart and the strong feeling of religion that ruled every 
action of his life, he was able to use his fortune so as te 
’spread a blessed influence across the darkness and misery 
of human suffering.”’^ 


* Tke TForfd’A Worlers, Cassela, Is Materials have also been largely 
tnken from the admirable Life of George Moore, by the author of Self-Helpr 
Jtoutledge, 6s 

G 
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SIR MOSES MONTEPIORB ; 

The Jewish Philanthropist 

s 

The Jews are one of the most remarkable nations m the 
world They are descended from Abraham, who, about 
4,000 years ago, was called by Grod to leave his father’s 
house, and go to Canaan, or Palestine, on the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean The country was promised to 
Abraham’s descendants , but they did not gain possession 
of it till the death of Moses, about 500 years later. If they 
observed Q-od’s commandment, they were to inherit the 
land and prosper, if they were disobedient, they were 
to become a proverb, a bywo rd among all nations among 
whom they would be scattered 

When the Lord Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah or 
Saviour, appeared, the Jews re 3 eoted him, crying, " Crucify 
Him * crucify Him 1” As Pilate, the Roman Gevernor, did 
not wish to put to *death one whom he regarded as innocent, 
the Jews cried out, “ His blood be upon us and our children ” 
Nob long afterwards Jerusalem, their chief city, was taken 
by Titus, lakhs were destroyed, and their temple was levelled 
to the ground. Ever since the Jews have been scattered 
among the nations. They are found in every quarter of 
the globe, but always as a people living by themselves, 
generally denied political rights, and sometimes the vic- 
tims of persecution. 

The feeling against the Jews has arisen from several 
causes. The treatment of the Saviour by their forefathers 
and their continued rejection of Him, with false reports 
that they used the blood of non- Jews in some of their 
religious ceremonies, are some of the causes They have 
sdso acquired the character of being so sharp and unscru- 
pulous in business *that they are proverbial in that respect 
Many of them are money-lenders, like the Marwaris of 
India, exacting high interest, and sometimes obtaining the 
land’of their debtors Jealousy at their prosperity has had 
a good deal to do with the antipathy displayed towards 
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tliem. There are Jews noted for tlieir high character in 
eveiy respect and their benevolence. No one in modern 
times has done more to improve the position of the Jews 
than the subject of this sketch 

The number of Jews at present throughout the world is 
about 8 milhons About 5 millions are found in Eastern 
Europe, about 70,000 in Britain, and 1 2,000 in India. 

Moses Monte&ore belonged to a family of Italian Jews 
who settled in England about 200 years agOj not long after 
Cromwell sanctioned the readmission of Jews into the 
country His father was a London mei chant, dealing in 
Italian goods. He had gone to Leghorn with his wife to 
purchase straw hats, and there Moses was born in 1784. 
When old enough, Moses was sent to a school in London, 
and his uncle gave him instruction in Hebrew, theologj', 
and the history of their race 

Ac soon as he left school, he was placed in the warehouse 
of provision merchants in London As a young man he is 
said to have been tall and handsome, of engaging manneis 
and amiable disposition, which made him popular. Moses 
did not remain long in the provision business, his ambition 
was to become a stockbroker — one who deals in Government 
paper and shares In those days Jews were regarded in 
London with some enmity by Christian citizens No Jew 
could open a shop in the city Twelve were admitted as 
stockbrokers, but each had to pay a heavy fine on admission 

Moses was much liked by two wealthy uncles,and learning 
that he was desirous of becoming a stockbroker, they paid 
the sum of £1,200 required for that purpose He got on 
so well that his brother, a silk merchant, joined him, and 
the firm was styled Montefiore Brothers 

At that time, and till qnite recently, the Jews in London 
were divided into two sects, with different synagogues 
and different pronunciation of the Hebrew language. The’ 
Jews in Southern Europe, who had been well treated, were 
wealthy and excelled in learning. On the other hand, the 
N orthem J ews in Bnssia and Germany had been shamefully 
oppressed. They were, therefore, poor and uncultivated. 
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The )Sotithem Jews looked down upon them, and refused to 
associate with them 

> When 20 years of age, Moses was admitted a member of 
the congregation of the Portuguese synagogue, although the 
usual age was 25 However, Moses was a regular attend- 
-ant at the synagogue, and a strict observer of the law, so 
he was received 

In 1812, when 28 years of age, he married Judith Oohen, 
the daughter of a wealthy Greiman Jew Mai riages between 
Southern and Northern Jews were not approved by the 
former, but he wished to remove this prejudice, and his 
example did much to prepare the way for the present union 
of English Jews .TuditVs marriage portion was £10,000. 

The young 'couple took a house nest door to Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild, also a Jew, who af fcerwai ds became the 
greatest banker in the world He had married Hannah 
Cohen so that the two weie brothers-in-law. Some time 
lg,ter, A,braham Moutefiore married the sistei of Rothschild 
Moutefioie Brothers prospered in business and became 
wealthy In 1824, Abiaham died, when Moses was forty 
years of age He now began to consider whether he 
ought not to retire. He was childless, had lost Ins brother 
and business-partner His wife, when consulted, said. 
Thank Grod and be content* ” The next year, he gave 
up stockbroking, although he retained his connection with 
some public companies Heieafter, the great object of his 
life was to benefit his fellow-men, and especially the Jews 
It had long been the desire of Moutefiore to see Palestine 
and its monuments of his race, but he had always been 
prevented In 1S27 he was permitted to carry out his 
long-oherished wish Befoie starting ho went to the syna- 
gogue to j*oin in the service. In those days there were no 
railways, and very few steam vessels, so that travelling was 
slow and expensive. Travellers were also in danger from 
robbers and pirates Moutefiore and liis wife paid £450 for ' 
a passage from Malta to Alexandria — about twenty times 
what it would cost at present. 

The early .Jews lived many years in Egypt. The Monte- 
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Sores, on laudiog at Alexandria, wrote that they had set 
" foot on the land where our nation had, as it were, its 
cradle , where our ancestors were persecuted, hut grew up 
into a mighty people, and whence they were led forth hy 
the arm of the Almighty ” 

Five days sail from Alexandria brought them to Jaffa, 
the southern port of Palestine The country wasninsettled, 
hut the governor sent a soldiei to protect them on their way 
to Jerusalem. They found that, owing to the extortions of 
their Turkish ruleis, very few families among the poor 
Jews were able to support themselves They subsisted 
chiefly on chanty sent irom other countries. At dawn of 
day on the Sabbath the Montefiores attended the synagogue, 
when they made offerings for absent friends “ Many were 
the solemn thoughts which rose in our minds, finding our- 
selves thus engaged in this holy land, the country of our 
ancestors, of our religion, and of our former greatness , but 
now alas > of peisecution and oppression ” 

Before leaving, Montefiore did his best ta bring about 
good feeling between the Portuguese and German Jews 
After three days, they left for home From Malta he sailed 
in an English ship ot war, having charge of a despatch to 
the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William lY ) about the 
Battle of Navarino The day after it was delivered, a re- 
quest came from the Duke that Montefiore should call upon 
him and give him information about affniis in the East 
Until 1829, the Jews had no legal rights in England In 
1830 Montefiore and bis friends prepared petitions to Parlia- 
ment, signed by Jews and Christians alike, praying for the 
removal of Jewish disabibties In that year it was rejected 
by the House of Commons, in 1833 it passed through the 
Commons, but the Lords refused their consent Such is 
often the case with proposals which are afterwaids adopted 
In 1835, Mr. David Salomons, a Jew, was selected as one 
of the Sheriffs of Loudon The ofiBce required the taking 
of the oath of allegiance, which ends with these words, *^on 
the t:roe faith of a Christian ” A special bill was passed by 
which re did not require to make this declaration. 
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111 1837 Montefiore -was elected sheriff. In the same 
year he "vraited upon the young Queen at the head of two 
, deputations to congratulate her Ma 3 esty upon her accession 
to the throne. The Queen then reminded him of his kind- 
ness in giving her, when a girl, a gold key, hy which she 
could enter the beautiful grounds of his sea-side residence 
when she pleased. As Sheriff, Montefiore took part in the 
coronation ceremony, and when the Queen visited the city 
on the Lord Mayor’s Day of that year, he was knighted, or 
made Sir Moses Montefiore 

In 1838, on the completion of his year of office as Sheriff, 
he made a second visit to Palestine, in which he was able 
to effect great good for the Jews in that country At Malta 
he heard that the plague was raging at Jerusalem, and that 
the gates of the city were therefore closed Many of the 
Jews in it were almost starving, and weie suffering greatly 
from the tyranny of the Turks Sir Moses then proposed 
to go to Jerusalem alone, leaving his wife at Malta This 
she resisted in the words of Ruth, " Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee , for whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge." 

They lauded at Beyrout, a northern port, and travelled 
thence by land to Jerusalem On account of robbers. Lady 
Montefiore, for the first time in her life, carried a brace of 
pistols At Zafed they were received by the Jews with 
dancing, clapping of hands, and singing Guns weie 
fired, the salute being returned by the party of Sir Moses. 
Such a warm welcome was given in expectation of the 
gifts which were to follow 

Every man and woman, orphan and child above 13 years, 
received a dollar, about 2 Rs , and every child below 13, 
half a dollar They were admitted 30 at a time Relief 
was given to the Mussulman poor as well as to the Jews 

At Tibenas they were met by another great assemblage 
of the people, with music, and shouts, ^^Long live the 
Protector They made similar distribution of alms here, 
giving to Arabs as well as to Jews 

Although the plague prevailed in Jerusalem, they deter- 
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mined to go there, as the people were praying for their 
visit They entered ivith the governor, attended by long 
lines of Tni kish soldiers on fine Ai ab borses. More bononr 
oould not liave been paid even to a king 

The streets of the city were narrow and almost filled' 
np with loose stones, and the rains of houses which had 
fallen to decay In the Jewish quarter, the streets, the 
windows, and tops of the houses were thronged with people. 
Bauds of music and choirs of singers welcomed their arrival, 
and then a loud quick clapping of hands from all the spec- 
tators. 

Sir Moses had distributed such large sums at Zafed and 
Tibenas, that he had not so much money left as he intend- 
ed to give There were then no bankers in Jerusalem, but 
he gave an order on Beyrout for the amount he wished to 
distribute. 

The Jews in Palestine were supported by their brethieii 
in other countries, being supposed to spend most of their 
time in woiship and religious study As they were increas- - 
ing in numbei and lu danger of contracting idle habits. 
Sir Moses ivished the young people among them to turn 
then attention to agriculture, if they could be piotected 
from oppression This was the main object of his journey. 
Palestine was then under Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt 
Sir Moses, therefore, went to Alexandria In an interview 
with the Pasha, he laid befoie him his plans for the relief 
of the poverty from which the Jews always suffered, by 
allowing them to cultivate the land The Pasha expressed 
his approval, and promised to confirm it in writing 

Sir Moses brought back with him a census of the Jewish 
population of Palestine, with minute information legai ding 
each individual He and his wife returned home aftei an 
absence of ten months 

Prom early times, the infamous accusation was brought 
against the Jews of using the blood of non-Jews in their 
great religious festival, the Passover In 1840 a Greek boy 
disappeared in the island of Bhodes, and at Damascns, a 
French priest and his servant, went away privately This 
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happened in both cases about the time o£ the Passover, and 
the cry at once went forth that the Jews had killed them 
to use their blood in kneading Passover cakes. 

Jews vrere tortured to make them confess ivho were 
concerned in these supposed murders In their agony some 
luuocent persons were named, and after a mouth’s trial they 
were ordered to be executed , but the Goveinor wished to 
refer the matter to head-quaiteis 

When the news i cached England, it created a deep 
sensation. Sir Moses called a meeting of the leading Jews 
to draw up resolutions calling upon the Goveinments of 
England, Fiance and Austria to use their influence on 
behalf of the Eastern Jews Loi d Palmerston, at the head 
of the Foieign Office, at once promised that the English 
representatives at Constantinople and Alexandria should 
be instructed to use everj* effoi t to stop these outrages. It 
was also agi eed to send a special Mission to the Bast with 
Sir Moses at the head of it 

At Marseilles, on then w.iy, they learned that at Rhodes 
the prisoners had been leleased, and the Governor dismiss- 
ed On then arrival in Egypt they asked permission to 
visit Daraasens and confer peisonally with the prisoners; 
but through the opposition of the French consul, nothing 
was done After a time Mehemet All offered to pardon 
the prisoners, but Sir Moses would not accept this, wishing 
a declaration of their innocence. This was at last given, * 
with a promise of general piotection to the Jews under 
Egyptian rule 

^ews now came that the Sultan of Turkey had regained 
possession of Syria, and that the people of Damascus weie 
again stirred up to attack the Jews Upon this Sir Moses 
proceeded to Constantinople to obtain fiom the Sultana 
confiimation of the advantages he had secured from 
Mehemet Ali The deputation was kindly received The 
Sultan promised that the Jews should always have his 
protection and equal advantages with his other subjects. 

I know, gentlemen,” said he, how to appreciate the 
pure philanthropy that has led you to this capital.” 
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While in Constantinople, Sir Moses visited the Jewish 
schools The children were taught Hebrew ; hut most of 
them were unacquainted with Turkish, which prevented 
them, in many cases, from obtaining employment. Sir 
Moses persuaded the heads of the congregations to have 
Turkish also taught in all their schools In like manner 
Muhammadans in India greatly injured their prospects m 
life by neglecting the study of English and the Vernaculars 
in their schools A wiser course is now being gradually 
adopted 

There were great i ejoicmgs among the Jews on the return 
of Sir Moses They saw that not merely a momentary 
success over their enemies had been gamed, but that they 
had permanently reached a higher position, socially and 
politically A Day of Thanksgiving to the Almighty was 
fixed, and a splendid silver testimonial was presented to 
Su Moses The mission was costly, but Sir Moses contn- 
buted £2200 towards the expense 

To encourage industry among the Jews in Palestine, 
Sir Moses sent a printing press to Jerusalem, and caused 
the establishment oi a large linen factory, having first 
brought three native Jews to England and having them 
piactically instructed in weaving Other trades were also 
helped, oxen and agricultural implements were sent to 
several paits of the country In Jerusalem he founded a 
dispensary, and sent out a medical man to superintend it 
He raised a fund to relieve the sufferers from a fire which 
had destroyed the Jewish quai ter at Smyrna The next 
year he memorialised the Emperor of Morocco on the con- 
dition of his Jewish subjects ’■ 

In 1846 his co-religionists asked him to ptoceed to 
Hussia on a mission to the Czar Hicholas Three years 
previously he had issued an uTcase, ordering all Jews settled 
within 35 miles of the German and Austrian frontier, to 
remove into the interior The reason assigned was that 
some Jews had been concerned in smugghng,or in passing 
goods without paying duty The ukase was rum to many 
Jews They first tried to get some of the European 
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Govermnents in move on tlieir behalf. As this was nn- 
sxiccessful, Sir iloses agreed to go to St Petersburg. 
After special prayers for their success had been ofiered 
up in eveiy English synagogue, Sir Moses and Lady 
Monlefiore left for Russia. They met with a flattering 
reception The Csar’s own carriages were sent for their 
use, and they were to consider themselves as bis personal 
gnests. In an interview, the Czar assured Sir Moses 
that he was most desiious of improving the position of 
Jews in Russia, aud asked him, before returning to 
England, to vi«it tbe Russian towns where most Jews were 
congregated, and give them good advice Acting upon the 
Emperor’s suggestion- he used tbe Government post- 
horses, and the Government letters to provincial officers 
secored their respectful attention. The nfcase was suspend- 
ed, and the Jews were given the right to acquire land. 

On returning to England, Sir Moses again met with an 
enthusiastic reception. Members of the Royal family 
attended festivities in his honour, and the Queen changed 
his knighthood into a baronetcy. 

In 1849 he again visited Palestine Cbolem had broken 
oot at Tiberias Sir Moses tried to raise a* fund for the 
relief of the people, bnt as this failed, he went with bis wife 
to Jerosalem and distributed over £5000 of his own money 
among the necessitous, without regard to their religions 
beliefs 

Tbe Russian war of 1854 and 1855 prevented the Jews in 
that country from sending their usual contributions to the 
Jews in Palesrine. In addition, for several years the crops 
had failed, and cholera broke out. A relief fund was more 
snccessfnl this time, amounting -to £2,0,000. A wealthy 
Jew who died in America left Sir Moses a snm eqnal to a 
lakh of rupees to be applied as he thought fit for the benefit 
of tbe Jews in Palestine Sir Moses and his wife again set 
out for that country. IVhen passing through Constanti- 
nople he obtained from tbe Sultan an order enabling him to 
pnrchaselandiu Palestme, which was done at several places. 
At Jerusalem the foundations of a hospital were laid. 
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Almshonses weie planned, a girls’ school and an industrial 
school Trere opened, and vaiions other steps were tahen for 
the good of the commnnity 

In 1844, Mr David Salomons oftered himself as a candi- 
date for the office of Alderman in Dondon, somewhat like 
that of Mnniupal Oonniissionei. Though elected he could 
not act from his inahility to take the oath, "on the tnie 
faith of a Christian ” l^exfe year Sir Moses, as Chairman 
of the Boaid of -Jewish Deputies, moved, "that the time 
IS now fitting for a recommencement of the agitation for 
Jewish emancipation ” He and his nephew Baron Boths- 
child waited on Su Eohert Peel, the Prime Minister, 
to impress upon him the need of legislation on the 
subject A bill was passed, but it went no farther than 
the admission of Jews to Municipal offices This was a dis- 
appointment, but it was received with thanks as an instal- 
ment 

In 1SI6, Lord John EusseU became Prime Minister Ii 
May, Baron E'lthschild was elected one of the members foi 
London, but owmgto the oath he w.is prevented from taking 
Ins seat Lord John afterwatds moved in the Commons 
" That this House resolve itself into a Committee on the 
lemoval of civil and religious disabilities affecting Hei 
Majesty’s Jewish subjects ” Sir Eobert Peel at first 
opposed the bill, bnt he afterwards made an eloquent speed 
lu its favour, stating that the missions of Sir Moses woult 
have been more persuasive if he could " have announced th 
Jact that every ancient pr^udice against the Jens had heei 
exlingnished here, and that the Jew teuton a jperfeet equality 
as to citil rights, with his Ghnstian fellow-citizens.’* 

The Bill pa«ssd the Commons, but was thrown out by thi 
Lords Nest year the Bill met with a similar fate Ii 
1851, Sii Dind Salomons had been elected member o 
Parliament for Greenwich and had voted, having omictei 
the words * on the true faitb of a Christian,” when taking 
the oath. For this he' was fined £500, and had to retire 
Ten years elapsed beioie the Jewish Disabilities Kemova 
Bill became an Act Sneb is the usual case with reforms 
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The victory is not gained tall, it may be, after a long 
struggle. 

Only a few months after then golden wedding, denoting 
50 years of married life. Lady Montefiore died On the 
Jewish New Tear’s Eve in 1862, after exchanging blessings 
with her husband, she fell into her last sleep. Sir Moses 
said of her " The little good that I have accomplished, or 
rather that I intended to accomplish, I am indebted for to 
my never-to-be-forgotten wife, whose enthusiasm for every- 
thmg that is noble and whose leligiousuess sustaiued me 
in my career ” 

She was buried near the synagogue at Ramsgate by the 
seaside. Sir Moses afterwards erected over the grave a 
white-domed monument, a copy of the supposed tomb of 
Rachel, on the road between Jerusalem and Jericho Her 
memory is also perpetuated by a Hebrew College at Rams- 
gate, by Lady Judith scholarships, and by a Convalescent 
Home near London 

The death of the Sultan Abdul Medjid led to a fear lest 
his successor should revoke the firman gi\en to Sir Moses 
on behalf of the Jews Sir Moses made another visit to 
Constantinople when the new Sultan, Abdul Aziz, assured 
him that his Jewish subjects should continue to enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with their Turkish fellows. 

About the end of 1863, a request for his help came from 
Morocco through the Jews in Gibi altar A Spaniard died 
suddenly on the west coast of Morocco The authoiities did 
not wish a Moor to be accused, as the Spanish Government 
might take up the case. The dead man had a Jewish servant, 
whom they accused of poisoning hismaster His denialswere 
of no avail He was tortured tall he said he had given the 
poison, and accused several other persons who were mention- 
ed to him When released from torture, he again declaied 
his innocence, but he was executed along with one of the 
persons he had named 

All this was sufiBlcient to give rise to one of the popular 
outbursts against the Jews , so the Morocco Jews appealed 
to their Gibraltar brethien,who,in turn, addressed SirMoses. 
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The Jews m Morocco were without any legal protection, 
and weie consequently subject to frequent outrage; the 
authonties were unwilling to set free the prisoners m this 
case, although there could be no doubts of their innocence. 
Sir Moses went to the Foreign Office, and a telegraphic 
message was at once sent to the Fnglish ambassador in 
Morocco to use all his influence in favour of the Jews 
Sir Moses himself undertook a mission to the Sultan 
of Morocco to obtain some impiorement in the position of 
his Jewish subjects 

In Moiocco Sir Moses was received with enthusiasm by 
the Jews, and was soon visited by deputations from the 
principal Moorish towns The remaining prisoneis in the 
case above mentioned were set free, and when Sir Moses 
reached Morocco, he was received as a guest of the 
Sultan, and had a palace allotted to him for lodging At a 
durbar, the Sultan expressed great pleasure in seeing one 
at his court whose name was so well known to him. Sir 
Moses presented bis memorial on behalf of the Jewish and 
Ohnstian subjects of the Moorish Empire, and in a few days 
an edict was issued commanding that, in future, Jews, 
Christians, and Muhammadans should be treated with equal 
justice. Aftei paying a farewell visit to the Sultan, Sir 
Moses returned home 

It may be mentioned that the promises made by the 
Sultans of Tuikey and Morocco were often disregarded 
by their officers, and Jews were treated as before Still, 
some good was done 

In 1867 he was called upon to visit Honmania, in Eastern 
Europe, on behalf of the oppressed Jews , but ou account 
of the strong feeling of the people against them, his mission 
was a failure. An attempt was made to assassinate Sir 
Moses, and a howhng mob of 500 persons assembled under 
his windows He opened bis window and looked ont, 
saying, " Here I am , let them fire if they like , I came to 
this place in the cause of justice and hnmanity 

The people stared at him, raised their cries again and 
again, but at last withdrew without niolesting him. Some 
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wealthy Jews then called upon him, and with tears in their 
eyes cried “ Oh, we shall all he massacred “ Wbat,^’ 
said Sir Moses, “ are you afraid ? Have you no trust in 
Him who is the mighty Proteotoi of those who suffer un- 
justly ? 1 shall order an open carnage, and take a drive 
through all the public streets ” And he did so 
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In 1871 he opened a subscription for the relief of the 
famine among the Jews of Peisia, and nearly £18,000 was 
distributed. The following year he went to St. Petersburg 
to present an address of congratulation to the Emperor 
Alexander II He was received with great cordiality, and 
he was glad to find that the condition of the Jews had been 
much improved since his first visit 
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In 1874 he was again re-eleeted President of the .Jewish 
Board of Deputies, but being in his 90th year he declined 
the honour. A testimonial of over £12,000 was raised in 
consideration of his public services At his lequest this 
was devoted to the improvement of the condition of the Jews 
m Palestine He wished a number of houses to be built, 
each having in front a plot of ground large enough to 
cultivate olive trees, the vine, and necessary vegetables, 
so as to give the occupiers a taste for agriculture. 

In 1875, m his 91st year. Sir Moses made his seventh 
and last journey to Palestine. He afterwards lived at 
Ramsgate in great retirement, though still taking a warm 
interest in the events of the world, especially those affect- 
ing his own race 

The entry of Sir Moses upon his hnndiedth year was 
an occasion of great rejoicing in the Hebrew world, but 
men of all creeds and nationalities combined to do him 
honour. Over 900 telegrams and 1,500 letters of congra- 
tulation were received A message from the Queen was, 
“ I congratulate you sincerely on your entering into your 
hundredth year of a useful and honourable life , Victoria.^*’ 
A similar message camefiom the Piince of Wales. The 
following IS part of an addiess presented to him . — 

“Armed only with prayer to the Omnipotent Pathei in 
Heaven, and with faith in the instincts He implants in His 
children’s beaits, Thou hast stood fearlessly before the Kings 
and rnlers of many nations, and hast pleaded the cause of 
the down-trodden and oppressed. In the diviue might of truth 
and love, thou ‘ hast had power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed ’ Therefore on this thy 100th birthday, do the 
peoples greet thee, a benefactor of men Thine own race doth 
venerate thee, a Moses in deed as in name, Jerusalem, the 
beautiful city, lifts up her head in praise , the English nation 
rejoiceth in thee as a noble citizen, and wntetb thy title in 
her page of history , Victona, our Queen, delighteth to honour 
thee as an apostle of freedom , and the poor and afflicted, whom 
God calls His friends, Stand before Him as thy friends, for 
they have ever been, whether Jews or Gentiles, the members 
of thy household and partakers of thybiead May thy good 
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example prove a blight beacon to many who sail after tbee 
in the voyage of life > May it elevate humanity, and help to 
knit the nations in the bonds of ]nstice and peace 

It was said of Sir Moses, "even the Bedouin of the desert, 
the camel-driver in Egypt, the water-carrier who fills his 
goat-skin at the pool of Gihon — all mention with respect 
the name of the good, the great-hearted Jew of Franqtstan ” 

An address presented to him by the people of Ramsgate 
on the completion of his hundredth year contained the 
following • “Now that the day of more active work is past, 
we would remind you in the words of England’s greatest 
epic poet, 'They also serve who only stand and wait/ 
May you thus wait and serve, honoured, respected, and 
beloved by your fellow-meu, till the King shall say, ' Come 
up hither * ” 

At the reference to Milton’s line, Sir Moses held up his 
right hand as token of assent, and at the words ‘ the King’ 
he bowed his aged head reverently upon his breast In 
trembling tones he replied, “ My kind friends, it would 
indeed be a blessing to me if I had the strength to utter the 
words which are burning in my heart I am thankful it 
has pleased the Almighty in His great mercy to allow me 
to attain to this age/’ 

Sir Moses was so weak that he was forbidden to stand 
during the interview, and in 1885 he slept with his fathers, 
aged 101. 


(Chiefly abridged from Sir Moses Monienorc, Partridge 1« ) 
H 
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JOSEPH LIVESEY 
The Tempebakce Eefobmeb. 

The ancestoi s of the Aryan Hindus and of most European 
nations once lived together m the highlands of Asia. 
Both were much given to the use of stiong driuk The 
songs of the Yedas, composed when the Aryan Hindus 
entered India, aie full of i eferences to the intoxicating Soma 
"beer. Indra is invited to drink it like a thiraty stag. 
Nearly one whole Mandala of the Eig-Veda is given to the 
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praise of tlie Soma and its uses. The Anglo-Saxons were 
so fond of wav and of strong dnnk, that the joys of their 
imaginary heaven consisted in fighting all day, and drink- 
ing beer at night from the skulls of their enemies. 

Largely throngh the influence of Buddhism, the use of 
strong dnnk was given up by most of the people of 
India, though there are still some who use it In Britain, 
drunkenness remains the national curse, the source of most 
of the crime, and misery found in the country It is ^ause 
oF thankfnluess*TEaE, of late years, men have been raised 
up who are zealously seeking to bnng about a reform in 
this respect One of the earliest was Joseph Livesey, 
commonly known as “ The Father of Teetotahsm.” A short 
sketch will now be given of his life 

Joseph Livesey was bom in 1794, in a village near 
Preston, in England His father was a poor weaver He 
had a brother and sister who died eaily, and his parents soon 
followed At the age of 7, httle Joseph was without father, 
mother, brother, or sister An old woman who kept a 
' school was his only teacher. 

The orphan boy was taken to the home of his grand- 
father, who started cotton manufacture Young as he 
was, Joseph helped as much as he could in the busmess 
It was a failure, as neither the old man nor his son had 
sufficient knowledge. Weaving was next tried As they 
were too poor to keep a servant, Joseph had to attend to 
house duties, as cleaning, cooking, &c ' He never regretted 
this. He says, “ In the event of any reverse, I have always 
felt that I was prepared to live where others would be 
beset with difficulties, and perhaps starve ” 

As soon as he was able, he had to take his place at a 
weaver’s loom, and for seven years he toiled away in a 
corner of the damp cellar which was their only workshop. 
This produced rheumatism that became his life’s torment. 
When he was ]^taced^n piece work, he was able to save a 
little extra for himself By this means he purchased a 
few books. So great was his love of study that he would 
often sit up at night after his grandfather and uncle had 
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retired to rest He was not allowed any candle; but, with 
his bead close to the fire, he pored over his books He seldom 
took a meal without having a book open before him. He 
also placed a book on the loom, while at work. Head, 
hands, and feet were all busy at the same time. 

At that time ignorance and vice seem to have been 
almost universal Drunkenness was everywhere When the 
church clock was at a stand-still foi want of winding up on 
a morning, as was often the case, the remark was made, 
“ The clerk was drunk again last night ” 

When about 16 years of age, Livesey became acquainted 
with a family of earnest Christians, called Portlock After 
a time he began to accompany them to chapel He thus- 
describes the change which followed “ All the fervency of 
youth and the zeal of a new convert were added to a deep 
convicnon of the importance of religion With what 
delight did I use to go, in my clogs (shoes with wooden 
soles) to Preston to the evening prayer meeting • I have 
still in my possession Watts’ hymn book which I bought at 
thetime Ontbeinsideiswritten JosephLivesey’sBook, 1811. 
On a blank leaf is the following . ' Is any merry, let him 
sing psalms, James v. 13,’ and at the end is the verse, — 

“ Hope 18 my helmet, Faith my shield , 

Thy Word, my God, the swoid I wield , 

With sacred truth my loins are girt. 

And holy zeal inspires my heart ” 

During the seventy years which followed, the above 
words express the spirit of Livesey 
When he was 21 years of age, he married Working as 
a weaver with the hand, his income was very small, food 
was dear, and his health was affected The doctor said 
that he ought to live better, that a little bread and cheese 
in the forenoon would be of great service Cheese was then 
sold at about 5 annas a pound, but he heard that if he 
bought a whole one it would be only about 3^ annas. 
Livesey thought it would be a good thing to buy one and 
get hiB neighbours to share it with him. After all had been 
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sold he found that he had made a profit equal to 12 annas 
— ^moi‘e than he could have made by weaving. This made 
Slim turn cheesemonger. 

Livesey made a present of his loom to a poor neighbour. 
Years afterwards he repurchased it, and had a writing table 
made from the materials, saying, “ When 1 am in my grave, 
may this remind my children that their father was a poor 
man, and that of all the duties incumbent upon them, they 
should never forget the poor •** 

Every Monday Livesey went to Bolton, a town 20 miles 
ofi, to attend the market to sell cheese. As there were 
then no railways, he had to walk the whole distance By 
and by he saved enough to purchase a pony. Business 
prospered, and at last, he became, comparatively, a rich man. 

The future years of Livesey*s life were largely spent m 
doing good. He used to say, " Christas life was a continual 
act of blessing. He went about doing good , and if we 
profess to be His followers we ought to copy His example ” 

Livesey loved flowers , he loved birds and horses and all 
the dumb creatures around him Especially he loved his 
fellow-men, and the poorer and the more degraded, the 
deeper was Ins love Little children were drawn to him, 
and he ever showed himself their friend. For some years 
he used to carry^ in his pocket, cards with this inscription, 
* To promote cleanliness and decency, Mr Livesey will 
pay any hair-dresser one penny who cuts the hair of this 
poor boy ,” and wherever he met a child with unkempt hair 
he would give him one of these cards 

He spent a great deal of time lu visiting the poor He 
sought to do good to their bodies as well as their souls 
The sleeping arrangements of many of them were very 
wretched He persuaded the wives to empty their old 
beds and wash their coverings, and he provided a supply of 
chaff to fill them. On one occasion he met with a poor 
man lying on damp straw, covered with sores. He went 
home, and brought in a carriage his own feather bed. With 
the necessary clothes, and gave it to the sufferer The 
work so grew that a society was formed called The Bed- 
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ding Charity,” by which thousands of clean beds were pro- 
vided for the poor. . , 

In England, where the weather js much colder than m 
India, coal is required. It used to be sold to the poor in 
bags, said to contain 112 pounds, bnt sometimes only 90 to 
100. Livesey got cart-loads of coal sent to the quarters 
where the very poor lived, and had the coal weighed before 
it was delivered. 

Livesey arranged for cheap trips to the seaside by rail- 
way for the very poor. It was sometimes called the “ Butter- 
milk Trip,” hecanse for a number of years, buttermilk 
formed an important part of the refreshments provided 
, During the American war, when cotton could not be 
■ grown, thousands of people in Preston were thrown out of 
' employ for two or three years. Livesey called a public 
' meeting to devise means to assist them. A large sum was 
raised, and upwards of 5 million tickets were given out for 
food, coals, clothing, &c. At one time 40,000 persons were 
assisted 

As a Mnnicipal Commissioner, Livesey used his influence 
to improve Preston by the removal of unhealthy houses, 
the straightening of streets, the promoting of play-gronnds 
and parks, the providing of seats for the weak and wearr, 
the opening of drinking fountains for men and beasts 

In 1828 Livesey wrote a circnlar inviting several towns- 
men to meet him to consider the desirability of forming an 
institute for the instruction of workmen in the evening 
Only sis persons met with one little candle to give them 
light, but they weie in earnest, and an Institution was 
commenced, which is now one of the most useful in the 
town> its library containing many thonsand standard woiks 

Sunday schools always had a warm place on Livesey^s 
heart Shortly after his mamage, he opened an adult 
Sunday School in his house, be taking the male scholars, 
and his wife the females. The honse proving too small to 
contain the scholars, he took a large room and met them 
there. In those days newspapers cost ahont 5 annas each, 
which made it difficult for working men to see them Livesey 
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opened his room ** for a general reading room/^ afr a loar 
charge. The success of this "was so great, that he, opened 
SIX other reading rooms in various parts of the town. 

Livesey early felt the value of the press. Before he was 
21, he had written many letters to the local newspapers 
Sometimes he wrote appeals condemning common vices, 
which he had pnnted and pasted on walls From placards 
he went to pamphlets, one of the earliest of which was 
directed against drunkenness, and was entitled, Besetting 
*'Sin ” In 1825 he published An Address to the Poorest 
Classes,” which contained advice on almost every topic, 
connected with domestic management. In 1831 he com- 
menced 2?t€ If oroZBip/brmer, a monthly magazine, which was 
among the earhest periodicals, if not the very first, to advo- 
cate total abstinence from intoxicating liquors He long 
wished to found an ordinary newspaper, and in 1844 his 
ambition was realized. In that year he commenced The 
Fresion G^itardian, which became, in conrse of time, a 
valuable property, and is now one of the leading newspapers 
in the country All this was done amid the toils of business 

Livesey is chiefly known as one of the earliest and most 
zealous temperance reformers in England. In his Sunday 
School work and as a lay preacher he found the curse of 
drink a sore hindrance. In the year 1826 good men in the 
United States banded together to check the drinking of 
sjjirifs, and in 1829 the movement commenced in some 
partsof Britain. Societies wereformed, thememhersofwhich 
pledged thenaelves to abstinence from spirituous liquors j 
but wine and beer were allowed to be used moderately. 
Some thought that all intoxicating liquors should be given 
np In 1832 a friend, called John King, was passing Live- 
sey ’s shop and he invited him to come in. Livesey asked 
him if he would sign a pledge of total abstinence, to which 
he consented . Livesey wrote onta pledge and said to King, 
“ Thee sign it first ” He did so, and Livesey next signed it, 
A few days afterwards at a special meeting in the Temper- 
ance Hall the subject was discussed, but only seven persons 
could he induced to sign the following pledge 
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“ We agiee to abstain fiom all liquors of an intoancating 
quality i whether Ale, JPoiteVt Wine, or Ardent Spirits, except 
as Medicines ” 

One oftbe earliest to join was a fisli-liawker, named 
Bichard Turner. One evening he went into a school-room 
where a temperance meeting was being held, and before he 
left he signed the pledge of totel abstinence Being zealous 
and a ready speakerj Turner went about for several years, 
giving addresses on the subject In 1832 he deprecated the 
practice of dnnking beer, &c , in moderation and enjoined*" 
that of abstinence. He said that we should be te-te-tee- 
total ” The word Teetotal was then adopted, which has since 
gone throughout the world It denotes abstinence from all 
kinds of intoxicating drinks, in opposition to moderation 
in their use 

Livesey lectured on temperance in many of the towns of 
Britain To the last a great part of his time was spent 
in preparing and despatching tracts and papers bearing on 
his favourice subject Every visitor went away with an 
aoundant supply of them, and an earnest exhortation to 
piomote the cause 

" The evening of his life was long and peaceful His dili- 
gence in business had secured for him an abundant compe- 
tency His children weie around him, and ministered to 
him with reverent devotion His birthdays brought him 
congratulatory addresses from all parts of the kingdom, 
while special honour was done him by his fellow-citizens 
His residence faced the beautiful valley of the river Bibble, 
and thus when unable to leave his room, he could gaze on 
the beauties he had loved so long and so well Huring 
the autumn at 1884 there wei e symptoms that his end was 
approaching, but as the death dew gathered on his brow, 
all was calmness and peace When the end came, he faintly 
whispered “Glory, glory,” and he was not, for God took him 
Having served his generation by the will of God he fell 
asleep September 2nd, 1884,^’^ in the 91st year of his age 


* Sunday at Home 1884 p 757. 
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There Las been a great improvement •with, regard to 
drinking habits among the educated classes m England 
^£nch drunkenness still exists among the lower orders , but 
vigorous efforts are being made to promote temperance 
among them 

When English began to be studied m India^ some young 
men thought that they must imitate English habits as well 
as learn the language Among other things it was con- 
sidered a maik of manliness and a propf of advance in civi- 
lization to use intoxicating drinks And the liquor generally 
selected was brandy, the strongest spirit The multipli- 
•cation of liquor shops was another cause of the spread of 
drunkenness in India. 

go me y oung men give up Indian -virtues and acquire 
•only Europe an -vibes The proper course is to retain what- 
eror 18 goodTin bid habits ; to add whatever is commend- 
■able in Europeans, but to avoid whatever is wrong. Of all 
European vices, none is more dangerous and destructive 
than drunkenness Through it numbers in India have been 
reduced to beggary, and some of the brightest intellects 
have been bi ought to an early grave. 

The most effectual method of checking intemperance is 
to set the example of total abstinence The readers should 
promote the establishment of Societies with this object in 
view, and become members of them 

Another remedy is to seek the reduction of the number 
of places where intoxicating drink is sold In some parts 
of Ameiica they are entirely forbidden. What is called 

Local Option” is advocated by some good men in 
England. It means that where a majoiity of the people 
of a place are opposed to the establishment of liquor shops, 
they are not to be allowed The principle should be con- 
ceded in India as a pait of self-government ” Meanwhile, 
the friends of temperance ni all parts of India should 
present memorials to Government asking for the abolition 
of liquor shops Municipal Commissioners should use all 
their influence in this direction. 
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THE EARL OP SHAPTESBUBY 
The Feiehd op the Pooe 

Some of the philanthropists already described were men 
of hnmble position The subject of the present sketch 
belong to one of the noble families of England. The 
earldom was created in 1672. The first Earl is noted 
as the originator of what is called the Habeas Corpus Act 
(you may haire the body). Pormerly persons might be 
thrown into prison and kept there without knowing the 
crime of which they were accused By this Act any pri- 
soner can claim to be taken before a judge, and know 
what IS the charge against him. 

The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury was born in London in 
1801 When a child he owed much to the housekeeper, 
who had been his mother’s maid before her marriage. He 
says . “ She was an affectionate pious woman She taught 
roe many things, directing my thoughts to the highest 
subjects, and I can even now call to my mind many sen- 
tences of prayer she made me repeat at her knees To her 
I trace, under God, my first impressions ” Even Ayahs may 
do much for the good of the children under their care. 

In those days childien were brought up with much more 
seventy than at present The parents of the future Earl 
thought that to render a child obedient, it should be in 
constant fear of its father and mother. 

At seven he was sent to a large school, where he remain- 
ed five years He says, " Nothing could have surpassed 
its filth, bullying, neglect, and hard treatment of every 
sort j nor bad it in any respect any one compensating ad- 
vantage, except, perhaps, it may have given me an early 
horror of oppression and cruelty.” 

When 12 years of age he was sent for three years to the 
great public School at Hari ow, where he lived in the house 
of the Head Master. Things here were very different ; but 
on the whole he learned little *^Bnt that,” he says, was 
. my own fault. Though I obtained some prizes, I was, ou 
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tte whole, idle and fond of amusements, and I neglected 
mosc opportunities of acquiring knowledge.” 

The next two years weie spent in the country, during 
which he seldom opened a book Horses and dogs were 
hi3 chief pleasures 

In 1819 he was sent to Chnst Church, Oxfoid. The first 
question of his tutor was, “Do yon intend to take a degree 
He answered, “ I cannot say, but I will try *” He did tiy, 
and in 1822 he took a first class in Classics He took his 
31 A in 1832, and in 1841 was created D C L 

The eldest son has his father*s second title The future 
Eail wastherefoie called Lord Ashley, and under that name 
he entered Parliament at the age of 25 The support he 
gave to Government was general, and not constant He 
opposed Government measures if he thought they were 
wrong 

Under the Duke of Wellington’s Government he was 
appointed a member of the Board of Control over the East 
India Company He thus acquired some knowledge of 
Indian matter's, and his great interest in India which never 
abated. His first act was to denounce widow burning then 
prevalent, “ as an outrageous cruelty and wrong ” He 
sought the improvement of agriculture throughout India; 
took up the question of the salt tax, and laid plans which, 
if earned out, would have done much for the good of the 
country 

Lord Ashley was not ambitious as a young man, and 
he coveted neither place nor powei He was singularly 
modest and self-diffident He wrote, " as for praises, they 
make me unhappy , the time will come and that right soon, 
when I shall be found not only wanting, but contemptible 
in abilities ” 

His first great speech in Parliament was in behalf of 
lunatics That speech sounded the key-note of his whole 
parliamentary cai eer He stood forth as the friend of the 
friendless, the helper of the oppressed, and from that day 
'forward his whole life was devoted to tho great interests 
of suffering humanity. He visited the houses in which 
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lunatics were kept in many parts of London and the 
country, and saw the filthy condition, the misery and 
degradation of the inmates He saw for himself that the luna- 
tics were sometimes chained to their beds, and left from 
Saturday aftemoou to Monday without attendance, and 
with only bread and water within their reach The violent 
and the quiet, the clean and the filthy, were shut up to- 
gether in foul and disgusting cells, damp, and dark 
Persons who unshed to get the propei ty of others some- 
times got them shut up as lunatics although they were 
sane Lord Ashley was so shocked hi/ what he saio, that 
he vowed he would never stop pleading the cause of these 
poor creatures till either death silenced him or the laws 
were amended. And he kept his vow 

Through Lord Ashley’s effoits, a great improvement took 
place The lunacy laws were reformed , the public asy- 
lums for lunatics were placed on a better footing, private 
asylums had to be licensed, and no person could be received 
into them without a written order from the person sending 
him and the medical certificate of two physicians. Wise 
and kind treatment has been substituted tor brute force,, 
terror, and cruelty To secure the carrying out of the new 
laws, a Board of Oommissioneis was appointed, of which 
Lord Ashley was an unpaid membei for 54 years. 

In 1880, when 29 years of age. Lord Ashley married 
Emily, daughter of Earl Cowper It was in eveiy respect 
a happy union, and for 42 years he found in her he said, 
** A wife as good, as true, and as deeply beloved as G-od 
ever gave to man ” Lord Ashley was soon afterwards 
asked to take up the cause in Parliament of the children 
employed in factories He knew that it would be a long 
and severe struggle, so he laid it before his wife, painted in 
dark colours all the sacrifice it meant, weighed^the burden 
it would place on her young shoulders and waited for her 
decision It is your duty,” she said, and the con- 
sequences we must leave go forward and to Yictory 
Until last century m England, spinning and weaving 
Were done by hand. A spinning Avheel was found in almost 
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every cottage Wlien maclnnery worked by steam began 
to be employedjlarge buildings were erected, withliundreds 
of work people. It was found that young boys and girls 
could work in factories Paupers of this class were sent 
in great numbers, but they rapidly died off under the 
merciless treatment they received Sometimes the same 
beds were occupied by two sets of children, they being 
compelled to work in relays both night and day. 

Some efforts had been made before Lord Ashley took up 
the cause , but they failed through the want of Inspectors 
to see that they were earned out 

Lord Ashley’s rule was to see everything with his own 
eyes He examined the cotton factories, the machmery, 
the homes, and saw the workers and their work in all its 
details He waited at the factory gates to see the children 
come out. The proofs of long and ornel toil were remark- 
able. The cripples and distorted forms might be reckoned 
by hundreds A member of Parliament said that when a 
boy he had worked 12 or 14 hours a day in a factory 

The following extracts are from a speech, proposing that 
the hours of labour should be hmicod to ten daily 

*• We owe to the pooi of our land a weighty debt We call 
them improvident and immoral, and many of them are so ; bat 
that improwdenoe and immorality are the results, in a great 
measure, of our neglect and not a little of our example We 
owe them too, the debt of kinder language and more frequent 
intercourse. >■ 

“We ask bat a slight relaxation of toil, a time to live and a 
time to die; a time for those comforts that sweeten life, and 
for those duties that adorn it , and, therefore, with a fervent 
prayer to Almighiy God that it may please Him to turn the 
hearts of all who hear me to thoughts of 3 astice and mercy, I 
now fully commit the issue to the ludgmeut aud the humanity 
of Parliament ” 

As might be expected, the bill introduced in 1833 met 
with great opposition from the mill-owners. The first and 
important clause having been rejected, Lord AsMey threw 
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the TYhole into the hands of the Ministers. Though the 
measure fell short of what he desired, it contained some 
useful provisions, and established for the first time the 
great principle that labour and education should be combin- 
ed With the exception of silk and lace mills, children under 
nine were not to be employed m factories at all, while the 
labour of those under 13 was to be limited to 8 hours a day. 
The employeis of the childien were required to give them 
not less than 2 hours* schooling every week. 

From the wmnt of inspectors the above rules were not 
carried out In 1838, Loid Ashley, in consequence of what 
he called " official negligencies and delays, actively resumed 
the question.** 

Lord Ashley showed in the House of Commons, that of 
854,684 persons employed in mills more than half were 
females ; some of the children had to travel from 20 to 80 
miles a day in their woikj in Manchester half the popula- 
tion died under three years of age. The compulsory restric- 
tion of labour to 10 hours a day was now acknowledged to 
be a necessity 

Lord Ashley was often found fault with because he took 
up only the condition of those employed in factones, omit- 
ting other trades that equally required protection. To that 
he replied, **6ive me time, I cannot do everything at 
once.** In 1 840, having a little leisure, he moved for a 
Commission to inquire into the state of all children and 
young persons unpiotected by the Factory Acts. Lord 
Dalhousie, then Mr. Fox Maule, was Under Secretary of 
State. He approved the Commission and considered it 
necessary that a full statement shonld be made on which to 
found it. It was late in the session and when Lord Ashley 
made his speech, there were only the speaker, Mr Fox 
ilaule, Mr. Ewart, and himself. Indians justly complain 
that so few members are present when their country is 
considered in Parbament , but such is also sometimes the 
case where home questions are involved. 

Lord Ashley made his speech “ with feelings somewhat 
akm to despair.** In the manufacture of tobacco it was 
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shown that childi en as young as 7 years were confined m 
an offensive atmosphere for 12 or more hours a day The 
assistants in carpet weaving of 11 years of age were often, 
called up at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, and kept on for 
16 or 18 hours In calico-printing a gi eat deal of night 
work was customary , so that in the depths of winter, 
mothers might be seen at midnight taking their weepmg 
children to the works In 1841 Lord Ashley visited the 
manufacturing districts He went over the hospitals, where 
be found wards filled with diseased knees, ankles, &c , 
attnbnted to “ great heat, low diet, bad ventilation, and 
proti acted toil ” 

In the struggle Lord Ashley had to meet with for a long 
time the opposition of Government as well as that of the 
mill-owners In 1844, Sir Robert Peel threatened " to break 
up his administration unless the House of Commons re- 
scinded the vote it had passed in favour of the Ten Hours 
Pnnciple,” and the vote was rescinded In his second 
speech Lord Ashley said *'lt may not be given to me 
to pass over this Jordan (gam my object) , othei and better 
men have preceded me, and I entered into their labours ; 
other and better men will follow me and enter into mine ; 
but this consolation I shall ever continue to enjoy — that 
amid much injustice, and somewhat of calumny, we have 
at last lighted such a candle as, by God’s blessmg, shall 
never be put out ” 

A step was gained in 1844 when a Bill was passed limit- 
ing the labours of children between the ages of 8 and 13 to 
hours daily or 10 hours on alternate days, time being thus 
allowed for attending school In 1847, the Ten Hours Bill 
became law, and in 1853 it was forbidden to employ young 
children at night In 1878, Lord Shaftesbury paid a hearty 
tribute of thanks to Sir Richard Cross (now Viscount Cross) 
for the industry with which he had reduced 45 Acts extend- 
ing over fifty years, to one lucid and harmonious whole. 
"Half a century of agitation was thus closed, by God’s 
blessing, with satisfaction and honour to both parties.” In 
3 835, out of every ten persons engaged in factory labour 
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seven could neither read nor write , in 1874 out of every 
ten person seven had a tolerable education. 

England raises more coal from its mines than any other 
country m tho woi Id. The Royal Commission appointed in 
1 840 collected information which was appalling Children of 
both soxes, of 6 years of age and upwards, were employed 
in coal mines like beasts of burden, sometimes working 14 
hours a day. The ways are so low that only little boys can 
work in them. Children had to draw loads in harness like 
common cattle. A girdle was bound round the waist to 
which was attached a chain winch passed under the legs and 
was attached to the cart. Tho child was obliged to pass on all 
fours, through small and wet passages In some parts the 
coal bearers of the pits wore always girls and women, their 
ages vniymg from 7 to 21 years. Ou account of the heat, 
all weie insufficiently clothed , some of the men wo*re no 
clothing at all. In 1842 Lord Ashley brought in a bill 
prohibiting the employment of females and of lads under 
14 years of age m collienes Agioat impioveraent thus 
took place m the condition of the large mining population 
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The London poor also received a large share of Lord 
Ashley’s time and labour While seelang to better the 
condition of the child-slaves in mines, he heard of the 
Eagged School movement in London, and ?ooii became its 
leader He went about the city itself, visiting its back 
streets and lanes, some so long and nanow that air and 
snnshme were unknown Many of the rooms were damp, 
dark and dirty, while the air was foul — some were entirely 
destitute of furniture j a large proportion of the occupante 
lay m rags on the floor Children were sent out to sell 
matches or to beg Many educated men m India are now 
asking for a representative Government, expecting that it 
will remove the poverty of country England has had 
lepresentative Government for centuries, but there are 
numbers sunk in the deepest wretchedness What is the 
chief cause of this ? Drunkenness and vice The only way 
to raise a people effectually in every respect is to improve 
their moral condition. 

Of 2,345 childien taught in 16 Ragged Schools, 162 
confessed that they had been in prison, 116 lan away 
from their homes, 250 lived by begging, 249 never slept in 
beds, 68 were the children of convicts, 306 wore orphans 
In 1846 Lord Ashley became President of the Eagged 
School Union, which office he held as long as he lived, and 
never missed one anniversary meeting The children are 
1 eceived ragged and dirty, unfit to attend ordinary schools , 
but a gradual chauge takes place so that in course of time 
they do not differ much in appearance from others They 
are taught reading, wntmg, arithmetic and the chief truths 
of Ohristiamty The greatbulk of the teachers are voluntary, 
receiving no pay for their services. In 1 883 Lord Shaftes- 
bury could say “ Did we not during the palmy days of the 
PB’ggsfl schools pick up from the stieets some 300,000 boys 
and girls, all of whom, if they had not been taken up, would 
have been found ere long among the dangerous classes ? We 
picked them up, we trained them, we taught them to fear 
Godand man, we sent them into trades, into domestic service 
and far off into the colonies We have, by the blessing of 
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'God, tmned out 300,000 children as good and industrious 
citizens 

At his beautiful country residence Lord Shaftesbury slept 
on a narrow iron bedstead, covered with a quilt ot cloth 
cuttings made by boys at a lagged school It was given 
to him as a hoise-cloth , but he said, “ No, my lads, not for 
a hoise-cloth , it shall cover me at night as long as I live ” 
He added, I am comfortable tinder it, as I feel neat to the 
poor hoys ” 

Lord Ashley took an interest in eveiy good movement 
He sought to promote the health of the people ‘'Good drain- 
•age, good ventilation, good and healthy houses, and an 
ample supply of good water, would, by their effects, abate 
the demands on private charity and the public i ates , would 
go far to extinguish epidemics, and laigely reduce fevers ; 
would lessen mortality and increase the length of man^s 
working life There would be fewer young widows, and 
•fewer orphans 

When the Public Health Act of 1848, which he advocated, 
nreated a Central Board of Health, Lord Ashley was 
n,ppoiuted Chairman of the Board In 1849 London suffered 
from a visitation of cholera, which resulted in the deaths of 
about 15,000 persons Dunng the whole of the anxious 
time when the pestilence was at its worst, and every one 
who could do so was flying from the danger, he remained in 
the midst of it, searching into every infected place and bring- 
ing to bear every known means for its removal In his diai y 
ot September 9, 1849, he wi ote “ London is emptied ; chol- 
era worse than ever , return of yesterday quite appalling, 
and yet manifest that we do not receive more than two-thirds 
of the truth Have been mercifully preserved through this 
pestilence Have not, I thank God, shrunk from the hour 
of duty in the midst of this city of the plague, and yet it 
has not approached either me or my dwelling ” 

Although trusting m Providence for protection, he did 
not disregard any of the ordinary precautions, and much 
later in life there is an entry in his diary " vaccinated for 
the fifth time ” 
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The houses of the poor m London were often very wretch- 
ed The lodging houses were crowded, old and young of both 
sexes being huddled together, they swarmed with veimm, 
and the worst forms of fever prevailed in them In 1851 
Lord Ashley brought in a bill for the registration and 
inspection of common lodging houses He also presided 
at a meeting for the foundation of a Society which was 
established for the construction of model lodging houses 
The object was to provide good and cheap houses for 
all descriptions of families. Great improvement has since 
taken place, though very much yet remains to be done. 

In 1851 his fathei, the sixth Earl, died, and Lord Ashley 
succeeded to the title and.the estates On the day of his 
father’s funeral he wrote " And now I bear a new name 
which I did not covet, and enter on a new career, which 
may God guide and sanctify. If I can by His grace 
make the new as favourably known as the old name, and 
attain under it but to the fiinges of His honour, and the 
welfare of mankind, I shall indeed have much to be thank- 
ful for” 

Lord Shaftesbury took an interest in every class of the 
community, howevei, poor and degraded A large number 
of men, called costermongers, go about London hawking 
vegetables They have small carts, drawn by donkeys 
which were often ill-used and badly fed A missionary 
laboured among these men with gieat benefit. Lord 
Shaftesbury attended some of their meetings, and even 
joined a club which they had organised for their own ad- 
vantage To lead them to treat their donkeys’ better, an 
annual show of them was held The costermongers pre- 
sented a fine donkey to Lord Shaftesbury and their wives 
gave him a patch-work quilt The London flower girls 
presented him with a gold pencil-case 

Lord Shaftesbury received a letter, signed by 40 well- 
known London thieves, asking him to meet them in a lonely 
and distant part of the city at midmght He agreed to go 
At the place he found 450 with a missionary. All were 
. avowed crnmnals, and 150 of them were burglars or house- 
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breakers Lord Shaftesbury prayed with the men, and ex- 
horted them to abandon their lawless life Many of them 
with tears agreed to accept his advice, and gladly consented 
to emigrate. Of the 450 thieves 400 were rescued from a 
life of crime This was mainly through the missionary, but 
Lord Shaftesbury’s appeal had a great influence. 

As already mentioned, Lord Shaftesbury always wished 
to see for himself. “In London,’’ he sa 3 rs, “I went into 
lodgmg-houses and thieves’ haunts, and every filthy place. 
It gave me a power I could not otherwise have had. I 
could speak of things fiom aetnal experience, and I nsed 
•often to hear things from the poor sufferers themselves 
which were invaluable to me I got to know their habits 
of thonght and action, and their aetnal wants. I sat and had 
tea, and talk wrich them hundreds of times ” 

Mr. Orsman often went with Lord Shaftesbury to the 
houses of the poor, where they sat by the bedsides of the 
sick, and by turns read the Word of God to them. Not 
unfrequently he would say, “ Orsman, let us kneel down 
and pray I” 

A little girl, called Tiny, while in an Industrial School, 
wrote to Lord Shaftesbury, asking him to give a bed to a 
new home just being estabhshed He sent the following 
reply : — 

February lltb, 1876 

My dear small Tiny, — I must thank you for your nice letter, 
and say that, God willing, I wnll certainly come and see your 
new home, and you too, little woman. Ton ask me to give * a 
bed’ to the new home To be sore I will I will give two if 
you wish It, and they shall he called ' Tiny’s petitions ’ I am 
glad to see how well you write , and I shall be more glad to hear 
that yon are a good girl, that you read yonr Bible, say your 
prayers, and love the blessed Lord Jesus Christ May He ever 
be with you ’ 

Tour affectionate Friend, 

Shaftesbuet 

The year before his death, when Lord Shaftesbury was 
gi ving away the prizes of the school. Tiny, now a big girl, was 
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present as an old scliolar When she was introduced to him^ 
although his voice at the time was weak, he broke out in a 
joyous tone heai’d over every part of the lai ge tent, “ What, 
Tiny, IS it you, my dear ? Tiny, Pm so glad to see ,you 

Lord Shaftesbury was a warm friend of education Some 
wished to exclude religious teaching altogether from schools 
supported by Government In 1870 a gpreat public meeting 
was held in London, with Lord Shaftesbury m the chair 
With great force he asserted the right of the people of a 
Christiau country to religions teaching for their children 
He declared the Bible to be God’s book, revealing the glad 
tidings of salvation, and called upon the men and women 
of England to rise and say with one heart and one soul — 

“By all our hopes and all our fears, by the honour of the 
nation, by the safety of the people, by all that is holy and 
all that IB true, by everything in time and everything in 
eternity, the children of Great Britain shall be brought up, 
in the taith and fear, and nurture of the Lord ” ^ 

Lord Shaftesbury took a warm interest in the British' 
Foreign Bible Society and in Mission^v Societies Many 
Europeans in India lost their lives dunng the Mutiny in 
1857 and 1858 Christianity teaches us to return good for 
evil On the cross, J esus Obnst prayed for His murderers, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do ” 
Some good men in England thought that the best memo- 
rial of the Mutiny would be to establish a Society for the 
good of India, called the Christian Vernacnlai Education 
Society Lord Shaftesbury was chosen President, and as 
long as he lived he took the chair at its annual meetings 
This little book, and many others, are published by this 
Society It has circulated milhons of publications in 18 
languages of India 

In 1872 he suffered a severe double bereavement In 
October he lost his wife* In December his beloved daugh- 
^r, Constaime Emily, long a sufferer, died in the South of 
± ranee. “ Her joyful end,” said her father of her, was a 
rich example of her chosen text, ‘ To me to live is Christ., 
and to die is gam ’ « 
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Lord Shaftesbury lived to a good old age In 1884, ■when 
83 years of age, he was presented with the freedom of the 
city of London,— an honour limited as a rule to very distin- 
guished men He then said — 

" If, by the grace of God, I haye been able to achieve 
anything, it has been achieved, not by my own strength, 
but with the strength of a higher power ” A few months 
later he said, " If I may confess what prompted me to 
consecrate my life to God and my fellow creatures, it is 
this, ‘He ^ Jesus Christ) loved me and gave Himself for 
me ’ I hear a voice within, saying, ‘ What hast thou that 
thou hast not received ” 

“ In early life I was passionately devoted to science, so 
much so, that I was almost disposed to pursue science to 
the exclusion of everything else It passed away, and I 
betook myself to literature, hopmg that I should not only 
equal, bat that I should rival many in mental accomplish- 
ments Other things were before me, and other things 
passed away, because, do what I would, I was called to 
another caieer, and now I find myself at the end of a long 
life, not a philosopher, not an author, but simply an old man 
who has endeavoured to do his duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him ” 

To the end he laboured, his heart tender as ever, and 
his plans just as numerous as at any other period of his life 
His last days were spent at Folkestone, on the south coast 
of England, where he had gone for a change of air 

Free from distiessing pain, with consciousness perfectly 
clear, surrounded by his sons and daughters whom he 
loved with an untold love, undisturbed by any fear of death, 
and in full assurance ot hope, he calmly waited the end. 

He asked his daughteis and his servant — whichever 
happened to be present — to lead to him portions of the 
Bible he named to them Every morning he begged that 
the 23i d Psalm — that short cry of hope, beginning, * The 
Lord 13 my Shepherd I shall not want^ — might be read to 
him 

One of his sons had to return to Switzerland to tend a 
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loved one in her sickness Before he -wenfe away he knelt 
before his father at his bidding, to receive his parting 
blessing as the old patiiaich laid his hand on his head 
His feelings weie expiessed in the words, *'Tani in the 
hands of God, the evei -blessed .Tehovah, in Hia hands' 
alone Yes, in His keeping, with Him alone ” " I trust 

that I shall go down to the grave and rise again with the line 
written upon my heart, ^ Jeans Christ and Him crucified ’ 

On the Isb October, 1885, his servant handed him some- 
thing which lie received with the woids 'Thank you’ 
These were his last woids A few minutes later, fully 
conscious to the last moment, he passed away ■without a 
sigh or struggle 

In the midst of the national mourning the wish was uni- 
versal that he should be buried in Westminster Abbey , 
bnt in answer to his own dying request it was decided that 
his last resting place should be by the side of his wife " dear 
Emily,” in the little village church neai the ancestral home 

A service was, howevei, held m Westminster Abbey, 
attended by members of the Royal family, and by many of 
the greatest and best men in England In the funeral 
procession weie deputations from the Ragged Schools, and 
other chanties in which Lord Shaftesbuiy had taken so 
warm an inteiest Each of them had a flag with words 
like these, "Haked and ye clothed Me,*’ "A stranger and 
ye took Me in ’’ On the coffin, among many others, was 
laid a •wreath of flowers, a “Loving tribute from the 
Flower-gills of London ” 

The character of Lord Shaftesbury may best be described 
in the woi ds of Scripture — 

“ When the ear heard him it blessed him, and when the eye 
saw him it gave w itness to him, because he delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help 
him. The blessing of him that was ready to pensh came upon 
him, and he caused the ■widow’s heart to sing for joy He was 
eyes to the bimd, and feet was he to the lame He was a father 
to the poor ” 

(See Shaftesbury , Bis Life and TTorl Partridge, is.) 
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The Wobkee among Li-pers. 

Leprosy is one of the most loathsome diseases ivhich 
afflict humanity. Spots first appear, afterwards changing 
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into sores The face becomes frightfully deformed and 
covered with boils^ the eyebrows become bald, the eye- 
lashes fall out, the bps become thick and shming, the ears 
swell, the nose is deformed, the joints of the toes ulcerate 
and tall off, and a very bad smell is given out by the 
body Life becomes a burden, and at last the victim dies 
fiom exhaustion oi from the disease attacking a vital 
part 

Leprosy has prevailed, more or less, in the warm countries 
of Asia and Africa from early times When Europeans, 
about seven centuries ago, went to the East to endeavour 
to recover Palestine from the Muhammadans, they brought 
back with them leprosy, which spread over Europe Nearly 
every laige city had its house for lepers In couise of 
time it disappeared. 

In India there are at present about 130^000 lepers 
Government is now consideimg what can be done to check 
the disease In some parts of the country there are 
Asylums for lepers. 

Christian Missionaries, in different countries, have sought 
to lessen the sufferings of lepeis, but the following account 
IS confined to what was done in the Hawaii Islands, m the 
great Pacific Ocean The Hawaii, or Sandwich, Islands, 
about half way between Amenca and Australia, were first 
made known to Euiopeans by Captain Cook, about 120 
yeais ago They were thro'wn up by volcanoes In 
'general they ai e lofty There are two peaks about half 
the height of the Himalayas, the top of one of which is 
covered with peipetnal snow Hawaii contains the largest 
volcano m the world It is 9 miles in circumference, and in 
the centre is a red sea of burning lava, which sometimes is 
thrown up to a great height, and rolls in rivers down the 
mountain sides The climate is tempeiate, and the islands 
have a good supply of rain In some parts the soil is poor , 
but there are fertile valleys The sugai-cane, plantain, 
cocoa-nut aud othei palms, grow luxuiiantly W^hen the 
islands weie discovered, swine, dogs, and rats weie the 
only quadrupeds When a horse was bi ought to the island. 
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it was called a "laaD-cairjmg pig.” Sheep, cattle and 
hoiaes aie now nunierous 

The people are a fine race, with brown shins and hand- 
some countenances "When discovoied they had no wutten 
language, and their leligion was as oppressive as the Hindu 
system of caste. It was death ioi a man to let his shadow' 
fall upon a chief, oi to stand if Ins name was mentioned in 
a song No woman might cat fowl, cocoanut, oi plantains 
— ^things offered to the idols death was the penalty When 
the building of a temple was hnished, some human beings 
were offered lu sacrifice People who became mad were 
stoned to death Old people were often buried alive or 
left to perish. 

In 1809 a boy, named Obookiah, from Hawaii, found his 
way to Amei ica His fathci and mother had been killed 
in his piesonce, and his baby brother was taken from his 
back and slain with a spear, bub he escaped Good men in 
America were intciested in Obookiah, and after ten years a 
band of Ohnstian ilissiouaries left the United States to 
cany the Gospel to Hauaii In course of time all tbe 
people became Cluistians There is noiv not a single idol 
to be seen The Government is somewhat like that of 
England, and nearly all the people can now lead and write 

The spiead of leprosy in the Islands uttiacted the atten- 
tion of Government, and as the only efliciertt means of 
checking the disease, it was lesolvcd to send all peisons in 
whom It appeared to a small island, called Molokai The 
island IS low in the south, and giadually uses to the north, 
whore the coast is precipitous. The sea breaks in suif along 
the shore, the spray sometimes using to the height of 
50 feet 

The lepers were at first greatly neglected They had 
only small damp huts, they had scarcely enough clothiug to 
cover then nakedness , water was scarce Those who were 
not disabled passed their time in drinking and playing 
cards They were also very immoral. Christian Mission- 
aries, both Protestant and Koman Catholic, came to 
Molokai to live among the lepers and tiy to benefit them 
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Some account will be given of one of them, Father Damien, 
a Roman Catholic priest 

Joseph Damien was bom in Belgium in 1841 . His mother, 
a deeply rehgious woman, died m 3 887 and. his fathei 12 years 
earlier On liis 19bb biibh-day his father tools: him to see 
his brother who was preparing for the priesthood, and he left 
him with him to dine, while he himself went on to the neigh- 
bouring town 

Joseph had long been ivishing to become a priest, and he 
thought this a good opportunity for taking the decisive step 
When his father came back, he told him that he did not 
•wish to go home, but to i emain there for study. His father 
consented unwillingly, but as he was obliged to hurry to the 
conveyance which was to take him home, there was no time 
for demur Afterwards, when all was settled, Joseph went 
home, and received his mothei’s appioval and blessing. 

His brother -wished to go to the islands of the Pacific for 
Mission work, and all was arranged , bub at last he was laid 
low with fever, and to his bitter disappointment, forbidden 
to go Joseph asked his brother if it would be a comfoit to 
him if he would go in his stead. Receiving an afiBrmative 
answer, Joseph wrote secietly to the Mission OflSce, offer- 
ing himself, and beggiug that he might be sent, though 
his education was not yet finished The students were not 
allowed to send out letters till they had been submitted to 
the Superior, but Joseph ventuied to disobey 

One day, as he sat at his studies, the Superior came in, 
and said, with a look of tender reproach, “ Oh, you impa- 
tient boy > You have written this letter, and you are to go ” 
J oseph jumped up and ran out and leaped for joy, so 
that the othei students asked, Is he crazy 
Father Damien worked foi some years in other islands in 
the !^cific, and went to Molokai in 1873, his heart being 
stirred by the leporb of the sufferings and darkness of the 
lepeis When he first put his foot on the island, he said to 
himself, “ Now Joseph, thig is youi life-work ” 

In December, 1888, an Englishman, named Mr. Clifford, 
went to Molokai During a visit to India he had taken 
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great interest in tlie lepers, and had been told of the 
benefit they got from gurjnn oil, obtained from a tree which 
grows plentifully in the Andaman Islands. Having heard 
of the leper settlements in the island of Molokai, he went 
there with a supply of gnr]nn oil, and some presents for 
Father Damien. 

When Father Damien went to Molokai in 1873, he was 
in excellent health. Ten years later symptoms of leprosy 
appeared. He first knew of it from not feehng pain when 
some scalding water fell on his foot Still, he worked on 
with the same cheerful fortitude He said that he would 
not be cured, if the price was that he must leave the 
island. 

When Mr. Clifford saw Father Damien he was 48 years 
old. He was a thick-set, strongly built man, with black 
hair. His face, originally handsome, was now a good 
deal disfigured by leprosy. His forehead was swollen and 
ndged, the eyebrows were gone, the nose somewhat sunk, 
and the ears were greatly enlarged His hands and body, 
also showed signs of the disease. 

As a rule, the lepers do not suffer severe pain The 
average length of life at Molokai is about four years, at the 
end of which the disease generally attacks some vital 
organ They are well cared for. One sees them sitting 
chatting at their cottage doors, pounding the taro root 
to make their favourite food poi, or galloping on their 
little ponies — ^men and women alike astride The total 
number of lepers is over a thousand. 

Some of the boys have curious names, as The Eat-eatei, 
The Window, The wandering Chost, The first Nose, The 
white Bird, The tired Lizard, The great Kettle, Poor 
Pussy, &c 

The friends of the lepers are allowed to visit them occa- 
sionally, which IS a source of great comfort Covemment 
has done all it could for the lepers. The Queen and her 
daughter have visited the island themselves , each person 
receives a good supply of food, there is a large general 
shop, and there are five churches 
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Some of fejte lepers sing very mcely When Mr. Clifford 
attended churcii, the harmonmm was played by a leper 
lady, who had been a well-known musician at the capital 



of the islands Father Damien preached a long and ani- 
mated sermon In the afternoon he catechised the boys. 
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Father Datnien was very thankful to Mr Clifford foi Ins 
visit He wiote in Ins Bible the words, “I was sick, and 
ye visited me^^ ,In a letter to Mr Clifford he mrote, 
try to make slowly my way of the Cross, and hope to be 
soon on top of my Golgotha His last letter contained 
the following “ During youi long travelling road home- 
ward, please do not forget the narrow road We both have 
to walk carefully, so as to meet together at the home of 
our common and oteinal Father ” 

Three weeks aftei writing these words, he took to his 
bed. He knew that death was not far off The disease 
settled on his lungs, which caused him great diflSculty in 
breathing " God’s will be done,” he said, “ He knows best. 
My work, with all its faults and failui es, is in His hands, and 
before Easter I shall see my Saviour ” Not long afterwards 
he quietly passed away At his own lequest he was buried 
beneath the tree where he fiist found shelter when he came 
to the island This took place in 1889 
The Account of Father Damien excited so much attention 
in England that a meeting was held, at which the Piince of 
Wales presided, to consider what could be done for lepers 
The work of Father Damien is cairied on by otheis animated 
by the same spirit English ladies have volunteered to come 
out to India to labour among its many lepers. Such are 
some of the fiuits of true Christianity 

^ {Father Daniten, by Edward Olifford, Maoimllan ) 


CONCLUDING REMAHKS 

The foregoing sketches have been printed chiefly with 
the hope that they may inspire some of the readers to pui- 
sue the same course. A few remarks may be made, show- 
ing what 18 necessary for this, and pointing out some of 
the channels of usefulness to which their energies may be 
directed. , 
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The Amauating Principle. — ^People may labour long and 
hard for the love of money or of praise No money is to 
be gained in the cause ot benevolence , but some make 
large gifts for the sake of praise. The Lord Jesus Christ 
said, “ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men to 
bo seen of them , otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven Some men will advocate 
social reform when it is popular , but will turn against it 
if it loses favour with those among whom they move In 
public they may be for enlightened views , in private they 
may countenance the darkest superstitions 

A. motive is wanted which will sustain a man in a course 
of action in spite of unpopularity, danger, and even the 
risk of death What is that >* Love to God and a sense 
of duty 

The men whose lives have been described, while they 
acknowledged God to be their Father in heaven, also felt 
that they had been disobedient children' The first duly 
of children in such a case is to seek forgiveness But 
God IS our King as well as our Father. We have broken 
His righteous laws and deserve punishment A peculiarity 
of the Christian i eligion is that it alone has a Saviour, a 
Sm-beaiei "While it holds most strongly that there is 
only one God, it teaches that He is tnune, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit The Sou became incarnate that He might 
suffer and die in the lOom of sinneis Pardon is now 
offered to all who seek it in His name, accepting Him as 
their Saviour The Father also sends the Holy Spirit 
to punfy their hearts 

Extracts have been given from the diaries of several, 
showing how they sought pardon through Jesus Christ, and 
consecrated themselves to God’s service, to be used in any 
way He thought best Gratitude to the Saviour, a desire 
to walk in His footsteps, and love to their fellow-men, were 
their inspiring motives 

If the reader wishes to copy their example, let him 
begin with the confession to God, “Father, I have sinned, 
and am no more worthy to be called Thy son,” and let 
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itm seek forgiveness tlirongh God’s appointed way. It 
would be well alto for him solemnly to dedicate himself to 
God, and make an. open profession of his belief. 

The Source of Continued Strength. — ^Why wereHowaid 
and Clarkson able to hold on all their lives in spite 
of opposition ^ Because they were men of prayer. Every 
day they sought God’s blessing, all their works were 
“ begun, continued and ended” in Him. “ They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength ” As our bodies 
are refreshed by sleep, so, after prayer, good men go forth 
with new vigour. 

Earnestness — There are many persons who take a 
languid interest in good objects - to promote them they will 
give a little, do ahttle To succeed, however, in any great 
reform, the whole soul must be filled with it j mght and 
day It must be the absorbing thought 

Perseverance, — ^It will be seen that it took half a century 
to get slavery abolished. When defeated in Parliament 
one year, the struggle was uot given up, but renewed 
with increased vigour the next Even good men are at 
times apt to lose heart, so the exhortation is given, '‘^Let ns 
not weary in well-doing, for in due season, we shall reap, 
if we faint not ” 


Modes op Hsepulkess. 

These are so nnmerons that only a few can he briefly 
mentioned. 

A good Example. — ^It is an old saying that, “ Example is 
better than precept.” A speech in favour of female educa- 
tion wiU come with little force from a man who allows his 
daughters to grow up uneducated. There should not be 
1 oom for the remark, ** Physician, heal thyself ” 

The foregoing applies to everything. Particular inodes 
of usefulness, are noticed below. 

Sanitary Befotm. — Ten years, on an average, might be 
added to the lives of the people of India, and millions of 
cases of sickness might be prevented every year, if more 
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attention weiepaid to a supply of good water, pure an, 
and cleanliness 

ImproTement of tlie temporal condition of the People. — 
Great complaints are made abont the poverty of tie Hmdns, 
and the blame is often laid at the door of the British Gov- 
ernment The average taxation is only 2 annas 8 pies a 
month, for which in return all the benefits of a civilised 
Goveinment are received. The chief ways of reodenng the 
people better off are stopping the insane expenditure at 
marriages and funerals, using money as capital instead of 
locking it np in jewels, requiring idlers to woik for then 
living, improved agncultnre and developed manufactures 
All these should be piomoted Demagogues try to make 
the people believe chat “representative Government” is the 
grand cure for the poverty of India It has been shown 
how much misery exists in England, although it has had 
representative Government for centuries Sir W "W 
Hunter justly says, “ The ‘permanent remedies for the poverty 
of India rest uith the people themselves ” 

Social Peform — ^Under this head may be noted raising 
the marriage age, the marriage of widows, and the gradual 
abolition of the purdah system Above all, caste, condemn- 
ed by Sir H S Maine, “as the most disastrous and blight- 
ing of human institutions,” should be discouraged in every 
possible way 

Pdncaidon — Some Hindus make great sacrifices to edu- 
cate their sons in the hope that it will lead to office It is 
female education which requires specially to be urged 

Moral Seform — Filthy speech is a crying evil to be 
fought against ; truthfulness, pnnty, honesty, temperance, 
should be encouraged. 

Religions Beform — This is of the utmost importance, and 
would secure all the rest What India most needs is to 
torn from dumb idols to the living God. Truth should be 
accep^d from whatever source It is much to be regretted 
that the following form of false patriotism prevails among 
some of the educated classes The Eindii says — - 
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** They defend every superstition of our people , they believe 
111 every dogma and worthless ceremonial, and are generally 
slaves of our exacting priesthood In their judgment nothing 
that our ancestors did could be wrong Everything Indian is 
excellence itself, and everything foreign the opposite ” 

As Sir H S Marne remarks, than such conduct, there 
can be no greater mistake, and under the circumstances of 
this country, no mote destructive mistake It has been 
well said, ‘'What is not Tehe, cannot be Patbiotio ” 

Happily there are some enlightened Indians who take 
a different course 

Home Work. — The first duty of a man is to himself and 
his family. The women of India, while they have some 
excellent qualities, are the greatest obstacles to refoi m of 
every kind The men have neglected and degraded them, 
with the result of being dragged down to their level The 
orator who thunders like a Luther in a public meeting, is 
“bub a timid crouching Hindu m his home, yielding un- 
questioning submission to the requisitions of a superstitious 
family ” The educated Hindu squanders money in ways 
which he knows to be idiotic, he takes part in idolatious 
ceremonies in which he thoroughly disbelieves, simply 
because he is under the sway of ignorant women 

JSverv educated man who is married should make it a rule 
to devote some time every evening to the insti uction of his 
family, besides doing what he can at other times 

Every woman should be taught to read. It is no excuse 
to say that a wife does not wish to learn The real cause 
is the indifference of the husband If he is in earnest, she 
will soon catch his spirit 

The little world of Indian women should be enlarged, 
and their thoughts should be led beyond the kitchen and. 
domestic squabbles. Information on various points should, 
be communicated to them in an interesting manner Pictures 
would be useful for this purpose There are a few illustrated 
papers published in India, and there are many such issued 
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in England. Bints should be given on the training of 
children. Indian mothers rely chiefly on stiperstitions 
observances to preserve the health of their children, they 
frighten them by imaginary hobgoblins, they pet, coax, or 
punish them in whichever mood they are most inclined to 
at the time. 

Hindu women, as a rale, have no idea of the nature of 
true worship and prayer Their religion consists only in 
doing puja to an idol or walking round the tulsi plant The 
husband should teach his wife about the one true God, oni 
Cl eator and Preserver, our Father in heaven The nature 
of true prayer shonld be explained Every night, before 
retiring to rest, the husband and wife should ask the bless- 
ing of their Father in heaven on themselves and tlieir 
families 

For further details, see The ^omen op India and what 
CAN BE Done fob Theh, advertised on the wrapper. 

The only effectual way of reforming India is to begin at 
home Let the reader do so at once. 

The foregoing sketches show that all may he usefnl — a 
humble cobbler, like John Pounds, or a village school- 
master, like Davies of Devanden 

^ost good will generally be done by concentrating atten- 
tion upon one particular object, though others should al«o 
be promoted as far as possible 

Let the reader join at once the noble band already in the 
field 


Arise • for the day is passing, 

And yon he dreaming on , 

Yonr brethren are cased in armonr, 
And forth to the fight are gone * 

A place in the ranks awaits yon ; 

Each man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are nothing 
In the face of stern To-day.. 
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Arise from tte dreams of the Future 
Of gaiuing sonfe hard-fought field, 

Of storming some airy fortress, 

Or bidding some giant yield ; 

Tonr future has deeds of glory. 

Of honour (God grant it may •) 

But your ferm ■mil be never stronger 
Or needed as now — To-day 

Arise I if the Past detain yon, 

Her sunshine and storms forgot ; 

Ho chains so unworthy to hold yon. 

As those of a vain regret , 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 

Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife To-day 

Arise * for the day is passing > 

The sound that you scarcely hear. 

Is the enemy marching to battle * 

Rise * Bise ’ for the foe is near ’ 

Stay not to sharpen your weapons 
Or the hour will strike at last 
When, from dreams of a coming battle, 
You may wake to find it past 
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the Need of & Revelation, the leading Doctrines of Christianity, and the 
Object of Life ^ 

Short Papers foe Young Men. 12ido. 104 pp 

A seqnel to the foregoing Hints on General Condnct, the Choice of 
n Profession, and Success in Life 

Christian Eeligxon 12mo 68 pp. 

\ 

Publications Yor Indian Students and Teachers. 

Select Convocation Addeesses, delivered to Graduates 
of the Madras University 8vo. 231 pp Stiff covers, 
8 As , Half hound in cloth, 12 As Full bound in cloth, 
with ^t title, 1 Ee. Post-free. 

The Tolnme contains 15 addresses, commencing in 1859 and inclnding 
many of the most recent Some of the most distingnishcd men in South 
India during the last 80 years took part in the Series Many very useful 
hints to young men entering upon the battle of life in any part of India 
mil be found in the collection 

Indian Student’s Manual 12mo. 852 pp 8 As 
Post-free, 9 As 

Hints on Studies, Esammations, Moral Condnct, Rehgious Duties, and 
Success in Life 

The Indian Teachee’s Manual 12nio 325 pp 10 As 
Post-free, 114 As ' ^ 

Directions about School Management, the teaching of English and the 
Vemaculais, preparing for Examinations, Ac It is also shown how the 
teacher may aid Social Reform, and otherwise promote the welfare of the- 
people Full details about Religions Instruction 

ft 

Progress. 

This IS a monthly EluStrated Periodical for the educated 
classes in India and Ceylon The subscription is only 8 As. 
a year ; witb postage 14 As Three copies may oe sent 
for 4 anna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Teachers 
It would give new ideas to their pupils, while the page 
for students would be very useful to those preparing for 
examinations. 

Orders to be addressed to hir. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, 
Madras 
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